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CHAPTER  VII. 

MISS  JEMI.MA  STANBCRY  OF  EXETER. 

Miss  Jf,mima  Staxhuuy,  the  aunt  of  our  friend 
Hugh,  was  a  luaiikn  lady,  very  much  respected,  in- 
dc^,  in  the  city  of  Exeter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  readers  of  these  pages  will  be  so  un-English  as  to 
be  unable  to  appreciate  the  diircrence  between 
county  society  and  town  society,  —  the  society,  that 
is,  of  a  provincial  town,  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  also  that  there  may  be  persons  so  privileged, 
that,  although  they  live  distinctly  within  a  provin¬ 
cial  town,  there  is  accorded  to  them,  as  'though  by 
brevet  rank,  all  the  merit  of  living  in  the  country. 
In  reference  to  p.-rsons  so  privileged,  it  is  consiT 
ereil  that  they  have  been  made  free  from  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  contiguous  bricks  and  mortar  by  cer¬ 
tain  inner  gifts,  probably  of  birth,  occasionally  of 
profession,  passibly  of  merit.  It  is  very  rarely,  in¬ 
deed,  that  money  alone  will  bestow  this  acknowl¬ 
edged  rank ;  and  in  Exeter,  which,  by  the  stringency 
and  excellence  of  its  wcll-de6ned  rules  on  such 
matters,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of  all 
English  provincial  towns,  money  alone  has  never 
availed.  Good  blood,  especially  if  it  be  blood  good 
in  Devonshire,  is  rarely  rejected.  Clergymen  are 
allowed  within  the  pale,  —  though  by  no  means  as 
certainly  as  used  to  be  the  case;  and,  indeed,  in 
these  days  of  literates,  clergymen  have  to  pass 
harder  examinations  than  those  ever  imposed  upon 
them  by  bishops'  chaplains,  before  they  are  admitted 
od  eundem  among  the  chosen  ones  of  the  city  of 
Exeter.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  old  preb¬ 
endaries  see  well  to  that.  And,  as  has  been  said, 
special  merit  may  prevail.  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy, 
the  great  Exeter  physician,  has  won  his  way  in,  — 
not  at  all  by  being  Sir  Peter,  whieh  has  stood  in  his 
1  way,  rather  than  otherwise,  —  but  by  the  acknowl- 
1  edged  excellence  of  his  book  about  saltzes.  Sir 
Peter  Mancrudy  is  supposed  t^  have  quite  a  metro- 
^litan,  almost  a  European  reputation,  —  and  there¬ 
fore  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  county  set, 
although  he  never  dines  out  at  any  house  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city.  Now,  let  it  be  known  that  no 


inhabitant  of  Exeter  ever  achieved  a  clearer  right 
to  be  regarded  as  “  county,”  in  opposition  to  “  town,” 
than  had  iliss  Jemima  Stanbury.  There  was  not  a 
tradesman  in  Exeter  who  was  not  aware  of  it,  and 
who  did  not  touch  his  hat  to  her  accordingly.  The 
men  who  drove  the  flies,  when  summoned  to  t;ike 
her  out  at  night,  would  bring  oats  with  .them,  know¬ 
ing  how  probable  it  was  that  they  might  have  to 
travel  far.'  A  distinct  apology  wiis  made  if  she  was 
a'-ked  to  drink  tea  with  people  who  were  simply' 
“  town.”  The  Noels  of  Doddescombe  Leigh,  the 
Cliflbrds  of  Biidleigh  Salterton,  the  Powels  of  Hal- 
don,  the  Cheritons  of  Alphington,  —  all  county  per¬ 
sons,  but  very  frequently  in  the  city,  —  were  greeted 
by  her,  and  greeted  her,  on  terms  of  equality.  Her 
most  intimate  friend  was  old  Mrs.  M.icHugh,  the 
widow  of  the  last  dean  but  two,  who  could  not  have 
stood  higher  had  she  been  the  widow  of  the  last 
bishop.  And  then,  although  Miss  Stanbury  was  in¬ 
timate  with  the  Frenches  of  Heavitree,  with  the 
Wrights  of  Northernhay,  with  the  Apjohns  of  Helion 
Villa,  —  a  really  magnificent  house,  two  miles  out 
of  the  city  on  the  Crediton  Road,  and  with  the 
Crumbies  of  Cronstadtt  House,  Saint  Ide’s,  —  who 
would  have  been  county  people,  if  living  in  the 
country  made  the  difference  ;  —  although  she  was 
intimate  with  all  these  families,  her  manner  to  them 
was  not  the  same,  nor  was  it  expected  to  be  the 
same,  as  with  those  of  her  own  acknowledged  set. 
These  things  are  understood  in  Exeter  so  well ! 

Miss  Stanbury  belonged  to  the  county  set,  but 
she  lived  in  a  large  brick  house,  standing  in  the 
Close,  almost  behind  the  Cathedral.  Indeed,  it  was 
so  close  to  the  eastern  enil  of  the  edifice  that  a  car¬ 
riage  could  not  be  brought  quite  up  to  her  door. 
It  was  a  large  brick  house,  very  old,  with  a  door  in 
the  middle,  and  five  steps  ascending  to  it  between 
high  iron  rails.  On  each  side  of  the  door  there 
were  two  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  above 
that  there  were  three  tiers  of  five  windows  each, 
and  the  house  was  double  throughout,  having  as 
many  windows  looking  out  behind  into  a  gloomy 
court-yard.  But  the  glory  of  the  house  consisted  in 
this,  that  there  was  a  garden  attached  to  it,  —  a  gar- 
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den  with  very  high  walls,  over  which  the  boughs 
of  trees  might  be  seen,  gi^ng  to  the  otherwise 
gloothy  abode  a  touch  of  freshness  in  the  summer, 
and  a  look  of  space  in  the  winter,  which,  no  doubt, 
added  something  to  the  reputation  even  of  Miss 
Stanbury.  The  fact  —  for  it  was  a  fact  —  that 
there  was  no  gloomier  or  lese  attractive  spot  in  the 
whole  cit)'  than  Miss  Stanbury’s  garden,  when  seen 
inside,  did  not  militate  against  this  advantage. 
There  were  but  half  a  dozen  trees,  and  a  few  scpiare 
yards  of  grass  that  was  never  green,  and  a  ilamp 
■ungravelhid  path  on  which  no  one  ever  walked. 
Seen  from  the  inside,  the  ganlen  was  not  much ; 
but,  from  the  outside,  it  gave  a  distinct  character  to 
the  house,  and  produced  an  unexpressed  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  the  owner  of  it  ought  to  belong  to  the 
county  set. 

The  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  belonged  to  Miss 
Stanbury  herself,  as  did  also  many  other  houses  in 
the  neighborhood".  She  was  the  owner  of  the 
“  Cock  and  Bottle,”  a  very  de(!ent  second-class  inn 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Close,  an  inn  supposed  to 
have  clerical  tendencies,  which  made  it  quite  suit¬ 
able  for  a  close.  Tlie  choristers  took  their  beer 
there,  and  the  landlord  was  a  retired  verger. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  dark  passage 
leading  out  of  the  Close  towards  the  High  Street 
belonged  to  her ;  and  though  the  passage  be  narrow 
and  the  houses  dark,  the  locality  is  known  to  be 
good  for  trade.  And  she  owned  two  large  bouses 
in  the  High  Street,  and  a  great  warehouse  at  St. 
Thomas’s,  and  had  been  bought  out  of  land  by  the 
Railway  at  St.  David’s,  —  much  to  her  own  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  as  she  was  wont  to  express  herself, 
but,  undoubtedly,  at  a  very  high  price.  It  will 
be  understood  therefore,  that  Miss  Stanbury  was 
wealthy,  and  that  she  was  bound  to  the  city  in 
which  she  lived  by  peculiar  ties. 

But  Miss  Stanbury  had  not  been  bom  to  this 
wealth,  nor  can  she  be  said  to  have  inherited  from 
her  forefathers  any  of  these  high  privileges  which 
had  been  awarded  to  her.  She  had  achieved  them 
by  the  romance  of  her  life  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  carried  herself  amidst  its  vicissitudes.  Her 
fitther  had  been  vicar  of  Nuncombe  Putney,  a  par¬ 
ish  lying  twenty  miles  west  of  Exeter,  among  the 
moors.  And  on  her  father’s  death,  her  brother,  also 
now  dead,  had  become  vicar  of  the  same  parish,  — 
her  brother,  whose  only  son,  Hugh  Stanbury,  we 
already  know,  working  for  the  “  D.  R.”  up  in  Lon¬ 
don.  When  Miss  Stanbury  was  twenty-one,  she 
became  engaged  to  a  certain  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  banker  in  Exeter,  —  or  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  better  sai<l,  a  banker  himself ;  for  at  the 
time  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  was  in  the  firm.  It  need 
not  liere  be  told  how  various  misfortunes  arose,  how 
Mr.  Burgess  quarrelled  with  the  Stanbury  family, 
how  Jemima  quarrelled  with  her  own  family,  how, 
when  her  father  died,  she  went  out  from  Nuncombe 
Putney  parsonage,  and  lived  on  the  smallest  pit¬ 
tance  in  a  city  lotlging,  how  her  lover  was  untrue 
to  her  and  did  not  marry  her,  and  how  at  last  he 
died,  and  left  her  every  shilling  that  he  possessed. 

The  Devonshire  people,  at  the  time,  had  been 
much  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Stanbury  quar¬ 
rel.  There  were  many  who  said  that  the  brother 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did ;  and 
that  Miss  Stanbury,  though  by  force  of  character 
and  force  of  circumstances,  she  ha<l  weathered  the 
storm,  h  vl  in  truth  been  very  indiscreet.  The  re¬ 
sults,  however,  were  as  have  been  described.  At  the 
jime  of  which  we  treat,  Mias  Stanbury  was  a  very 


rich  lady,  living  by  herself  in  Exeter,  admitted 
without  question,  to  be  one  of  the  county  set*  and 
still  at  variance  with  her  brother’s  family.  Except 
to  Hugh,  she  had  never  spoken  a  word  to  one  of 
them  since  her  brother’s  death.  When  the  money 
came  into  her  hands,  she  at  that  time  being  over 
forty  aml'her  nephew  being  then  just  ten  years  old, 
she  had  undertaken  to  educate  him,  and  to  start 
him  in  the  world.  We  know  how  she  had  kept  her 
word,  and  how  and  why  she  had  withdrawn  herself 
from  any  ftirther  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

And,  in  regard  to  this  business,  of  starting  the 
young  man,  she  had  been  careful  to  let  it  be  known 
that  she  would  do  no  more  than  .start  him.  In  the  ! 
formal  document  by  means  of  which  she  had  nysle 
the  proposal  to  her  brother,  she  had  been  careful  to 
let  it  be  understood  that  simple  education  was  all 
that  she  intended  to  bestow  upon  him,  —  “and  that 
only,”  she  had  added,  “  in  the  event  of  my  surviving 
till  his  education  be  completed.”-  Anil  to  Hugh 
himself  she  bad  declared  tliat  any  allowance  which  ' 
she  had  made  him  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
was  only  made  in  order  to  give  him  room  for  hh 
f)ot,  a  spot  of  ground  from  whence  to  make  his  first 
leap.  aVe  know  how  he  made  that  leap,  infinitely 
to  the  disgust  of  his  aunt,  who,  when  he  refused  ob^ 
dience  to  her  in  the  matter  of  withdrawing  from  the 
“  Daily  Record,”  immediately  withdrew  from  him, 
not  only  her  patronage  and  assistance,  but  even  her 
friendship  and  acquaintance.  This  was  the  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  him  :  — 

■  “  I  don’t  think  that  writing  radical  stuff  for  i 
penny  newspaper  is  a  respectable  occupation  fbr  > 
gentleman,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
If  you  choose  to  do  such  work,  I  cannot  help  it ;  but 
it  W.1S  not  for  such  that  I  sent  you  to  Harrow  and 
O.xford,  npryet  up  to  London,  and  paid  £106  i 
year  to  Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  you  are  treating  me 
badly,  but  that  is  nothing  to  your  bad  treatment  of 
yourself.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer 
this,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  you  will 
not  write  any  more  stuff  fbr  that  penny  newspaper. 
Only  I  wish  to  be  understood.  I  will  have  no 
connection  that  I  can  help,  and  no  at^quaintanci 
at  all,  with  radical  scribblers  and  mcendiaries. 

“Jkmima  Staxbukt. 

“The  CLoec,  Exeter,  April  15,  1897.” 

Hugh  Stanbury  had  answered  this,  tlianking  hn 
aunt  for  pa.st  favors,  and  explaining  to  her,— or 
striving  to  do  so,  —  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  dutyli 
earn  his  bread,  as  a  means  of  earning  it  had  com 
within  his  reach.  He  might  as  well  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble.  She  simply  wrote  a  few  wotdi 
across  his  own  letter  in  red  ink :  “  The  bread  rf 
unworthiness  should  never  be  earned  or  eaten"; 
and  then  sent  the  letter  back  under  a  blank  envelope 
to  her  nephew. 

She  was  a  thorough  Tory  of  the  old  school.  Hei 
Hugh  taken  to  writing  for  a  newspaper  that  W 
cost  sixpence,  or  even  threepence,  for  its  copies, 
might  perhaps  have  forgiven  him.  At  any  rate  tbe 
offence  would  not  have  been  so  flagrant.  And  had 
the  paper  been  conservative,  instead  of  liberal,  sbe 
would  have  had  soiae  qualms  of  conscience  before 
she  g.ave  him  up.  But  to  live  by  writing  for  • 
newspaper!  and  for  a  penny  newspaper  1 1  and  fora 
penny  raifical  newspaper!  !  !  It  was  more  than  sbe 
could  endure.  Of  what  nature  were  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  have  any  idea;  for  no  consideration  would 
have  induced  her  to  look  at  a  penny  newspaper, 
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(g  to  admit  it  within  her  doors.  She  herself  took 
in  the  “John  Bull”  and  the  “Herald,”  and  daily 
noaned  deeply  at  the  way  in  which  tho«e  once 
frest  organs  of  true  British  public  feeling  were 
becoming  demoralized  and  perverted.  Had  any 
reduction  been  made  in  the  price  of  either  of 
item,  she  would  at  once  have  stopped  her  substrip- 
tioa.  In  the  matter  of  politics  she  had  long  since 
Qome  to  think  that  everything  good  was  over.  She 
bnteil  the  name  of  R  ‘form  so  much  that  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  believe  in  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his 
bill  For  many  years  she  had  believed  in  Lord 
J),!rby.  She  would  fain  believe  in  him  still,  if  she 
could.  It  was  the  great  desire  of  her  heart  to  have 
Mine  one  ^  whom  she  believed.  In  the  bishop  of 
her  diocese  she  did  believe,  and  annually  sent  him 
some  little  comforting  present  from  her  own  hand. 
And  in  two  or  three  of  the  clergymen  around  her 
she  believed,  finding  in  them  a  flavor  of  the  unas¬ 
cetic  godliness  of  ancient  days  which  was  gratifying  to 
her  palate.  But  in  politics  there  was  hardly  a  name 
remaining  to  which  she  could  fi.x  her  faith,  and 
declare  that  there  should  be  her  guide.  Fur  a  while 
she  thought  she  wouhl  cling  to  Mr.  Lowe ;  but, 
when  she  made  inquiry,  she  found  that  tliere  was 
DO  base  there  of  really  well-formed  conservative 
granite.  The  three  gentlemen  who  had  dissevered 
themselves  from  Mr.  Disraeli  when  Mr.  Dl.-raeli  was 
passing  his  Reform  bill,  were  doubtless  very  gfrod  in 
their  way;  but  they  were  not  big  enough  to  fill  her 
heart  She  tried  to  make  herself  hippy  with 
General  Peel,  but  General  Peel  was,  after  all,  no 
more  than  a  shade  to  her.  But  the  untruth  of 
others  never  made  her  untrue,  and  she  still  talked 
of  the  excellence  of  George  HI.,  and  the  glories  of 
the  subsequent  reign.  She  had  a  bust  of  Ixird 
Eldon,  bemre  which  she  was  accustomed  to  stand 
with  hands  closed,  and  to  weep,  —  or  to  think  that 
she  wept. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  now  nearly  sixty  years  of 
ige,  with  bright  gray  eyes,  and  a  strong  Roman 
lose,  and  thin  lips,  and  a  sharp-cut  chin.  She  wore 
a  head-gear  that  almost  amounted  to  a  moh-eap,  and 
beneath  it  her  gray  hair  was  always  frizzled  with 
the  greatest  care.  Her  dress  was  invariably  of 
black  silk,  and  she  bad  five  gowns,  —  one  for  churcli, 
one  for  evening  p.arties,  one  for  driving  out,  and  one 
for  evenings  at  Lome  and  one  for  inoruiugs.  The 
dress,  when  new,  always  went  to  church.  Nothing, 
•be  was  wont  to  say,  was  too  good  fur  the  Lord’s 
house.  In  the  days  of  crinolines  she  had  protested 
that  the  had  never  worn  one,  —  a  protest,  however, 
which  was  hardly  true ;  and  now,  in  these  later  days, 
bar  hatred  was  especially  developed  in  reference  to 
the  head-dresses  of  young  women.  “  Cliignon  ”  was 
a  word  which  she  had  never  been  heard  to  pro- 
aounce.  She  would  talk  of  “  those  bandboxes 
which  the  sluts  wear  behind  their  noddles”;  for  Miss 
Staubury  allowed  herself  the  use  of  much  strong 
laaguage.  She  was  very  punctilious  in  all  her 
h^Hs,  breakfasting  ever  at  half  past  eight,  and 
diaing  always  at  six.  Half  past  five  had  been  her 
hme,  till  the  bishop,  who,  on  an  occasion,  was  to  be 
her  guest,  once  signified  to  her  that  such  an  hour 
cut  up  the  day  and  interfered  with  clerical  work. 
Her  lunch  was  always  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
they  who  lunched  with  her  either  eat  that,  —  or  the 
bread  without  the  cheese.  An  afternoon  “tea”  was 
a  thing  horrible  to  her  imagination.  Tea  and 
iHittered  toast  at  half  past  eight  in  the  evening  was 
the  great  luxury  of  her  life.  She  was  as  strong  as 
a  horse,  and  ha^  never  hitherto  known  a  day’s  ill¬ 


ness.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  she  did  not  believe 
in  the  illness  of  other  people,  —  especially  not  in  the 
illness  of  women.  She  did.  not  like  a  girl  who 
could  not  drink  a  glass  of  beer  with  her  bread  and 
cheese  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  she  thought 
that  a  glass  of  port  after  dinner  was  good  for  every¬ 
body. 

Indeed,  she  had  a  thorough  belief  in  port  wine, 
thinking  that  it  would  go  far  to  cure  most  miseries. 
But  she  could  not  put  up  with  the  idea  that  a  wo¬ 
man,  young  or  old,  should  want  the  stimulus  of  a 
glass  of  sherry  to  support  her  at  any  odd  time  of  the 
day.  Hot  concoctions  of  strong  dripk  at  Cliristmas 
she  would  allow  to  everybody,  and  was  very  strung 
in  recommending  such  comforts  to  ladies  blessed,  or 
about  to  be  blessed,  with  babies.  She  took  the  sac¬ 
rament  every  month,  and  gave  away  exai!tly  a  tenth 
of  her  income  to  the  p'Kir.  She  believed  that  there 
was  a  special  holine.s8  in  a  tithe  of  a  thing,  and  at¬ 
tributed  the  commencement  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Church  of  Plngland  to  rent  chargeji,  and  the  commu¬ 
tation  of  clergymen’s  income.^.  Since  Judas,  there 
had  never  been,  to  her  thinking,  a  traitor  so  base, 
or  an  a|)ostate  so  sinful,  as  Coleuso ;  and  yet,  of  the 
nature  of  Culenso’s  teaching  she  was  as  ignorant  as 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  oppo.site  to  her. 

She  believed  in  E.xeter,  thinking  that  there  was 
no  other  provincial  town  in  En^and  in  which  a 
maiden  lady  could  live  safely  and  decently.  Lou¬ 
don  to  her  wsSh  an  abode  of  sin  ;  and  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  delighted  to  call  herself  one  of  the 
county  s<-t,  she  did  not  love  the  fields  and  lanes. 
.And  in  Exeter  the  only  place  for  a  lady  was  the 
Close.  Southernhay  and  Northernhay  might  be 
very  well,  and  there  was  doubtless  a  respectable 
neighborhood  on  the  Heavitree  side  of  the  town  ; 
but  fur  the  new  streets,  and  especially  for  tlie  sub¬ 
urban  villas,  she  bad  no  endur.ince.  She  liked  to 
ileal  at  dear  shops ;  but  would  leave  any  shop, 
either  dear  or  cheap,  in  regard  to  which  a  printed 
advertisement  should  reach  her  eye.  She  paid  all 
her  bills  at  the  end  of  each  six  months,  and  almost 
tiKik  a  delight  in  high  prices.  She  would  rejoice 
that  bread  should  be  cheap,  and  grieve,  that  meat 
should  be  dear,  because  of  the  poor ;  but,  in  regard 
to  other  matters,  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  ever  pleased  her.  She  had  houses  as  to  which 
she  was  told  by  her  agent  that  the  rents  should  be 
niised ;  but  she  would  not  raise  them.  She  had 
others  which  it  was  difficult  to  let  without  lowering 
the  rents,  but  she  would  not  lower  them.  All 
change  was  her  hateful  and  unnecessary. 

She  kept  three  maid-servants,  and  a  man  came 
in  every  day  to  clean  the  knives  and  boots.  Ser¬ 
vice  with  her  was  well  requited,  and  much  labor 
was  never  exacted.  But  it  was  not  every  young 
woman  who  could  live  with  her.  A  rigidity  as  to 
hours,  as  to  religious  exercises,  and  as  to  dress,  was 
exacted,  under  which  many  poor  girls  altogether 
broke  down  ;  but  they  who  could  stand  this  rigidity 
came  to  know  that  their  places  were  very  valuable. 
No  one  belonging  to  them  need  want  for  aught, 
when  once  the  good  opinion  of  Miss  Stanbury  had 
been  earned.  When  once  she  believed  in  her  ser¬ 
vant,  there  was  nobody  like  that  servant.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  Exeter  could  clean  a  boot  except 
Giles  Hickbody,  —  and  if  not  in  Exeter,  then  where 
else  ?  And  her  own  maid  Martha,  who  had  lived 
with  her  now  for  twenty  years,  and  who  had  come 
with  her  to  the  brick  house  when  she  first  inhabited 
it,  was  such  a  woman  that  no  other  servant  any¬ 
where  was  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  her.  But  then 
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Martha  had  great  gifts  ;  —  was  never  ill,  and  really 
liked  having  sermons  read  to  her. 

Such  was  Miss  Stanbury,  who  had  now  discarded 
her  nephew  Hush.  She  had  never  been  tenderly 
affeetioniite  to  Hugh,  or  she  would  h.ardly  have 
asked  him  to  live  in  London  on  a  hundred  a  year. 
She  hatl  rever  really  been  kind  to  him  since  he  was 
a  boy ;  for  although  she  had  paid  for  him,  she  had 
been  almost  jjenurious  in  her  manner  of  doing  so, 
and  had  repeatedly  given  him  to  understand,  that, 
in  the  event  of  her  death,  not  a  shilling  would  be  left 
to  him.  Indeed,  as  to  that  matter  of  bequeathing 
her  money,  it  was  understood  that  it  was  her  pur¬ 
pose  to  let  it  all  go  back  to  the  Burgess  family. 
With  the  Burgess  family  she  had  kept  up  no  sus¬ 
tained  connection,  it  being  quite  understood  that  she 
was  never  to  be  a^kcd  to  meet  the  only  one  of  them 
left  in  Exeter.  Nor  w.os  it  as  yet  known  to  anyone 
now  in  what  manner  the  money  was  to  go  back,  how  it 
was  to  be  divided,  or  who  were  to  be  the  recipients. 
But  she  had  declared  that  it  should  go  back,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  she  had  conceived  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
let  her  own  relations  know  that  they  would  not 
inherit  her  wealth  at  her  death. 

About  a  week  after  she  had  sent  back  poor 
Hugh’s  letter  with  the  indor-ement  on  it  as  to  un- 
wortliy  bread,  she  summoned  Martha  to  the  back 
parlor  ii\  which  she  was  accustomed  to  write  her 
letters.  It  was  one  of  the  theories  of  her  life  that 
different  rooms  should  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended.  She  never  allowed 
pens  and  ink  up  into  the  bedrooms,  and  had  she 
ever  beard  that  any  guest  in  her  house  was  reading 
in  bed,  she  would  have  made  an  instant  .personal 
attack  upon  that  guest,  whether  male  or  female, 
which  would  have  surprised  that  guest.  Poor 
Hugh  would  have  got  on  better  with  her  had  he 
not  been  discovered  once  smoking  in  the  garden. 
Nor  would  she  have  writing  materials  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  or  <lining-room.  There  was  a  chamber 
behind  the  dining-room  in  which  there  was  an  ink- 
bottle,  and,  if  there  was  a  letter  to  be  written,  let 
the  writer  go  there  and  write  it.  In  the  writing  of 
m  my  letters,  however,  she  put  no  confidence,  and 
regarded  penny  postage  as  one  of  the  strongest  evi' 
dences  of  the  coming  ruin. 

“  Martha,”  she  said,  “  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
Sit  down.  I  think  I  am  going  to  do  something.” 
Martha  sat  down,  but  did  not  speak  a  word.  There 
had  been  no  question  asked  of  her,  and  the  time 
for  speaking  hud  not  come.  “  I  am  writing  to 
Mrs.  Stanbury  at  Nuncombe  Putney;  and  what  do 
you  think  I  am  saying  to  her  ?  ” 

Now  the  question  had  been  asked,  and  it  was 
Martha’s  duty  to  reply. 

“  Writing  to  iirs.  Stanbury,  ma’am’?  ” 

“  Yes,  to  Mrs.  Stanbury.” 

“  It  ain’t  possible  for  me  to  say,  ma'am,  unless  it’s 
to  put  Mr.  Hugh  from  going  on  with  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

“  When  my  nephew  won’t  be  controlled  by  me,  I 
sha’n’t  go  elsewhere  to  look  for  control  over  him. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that,  Martha.  And  remember, 
Martha,  I  don’t  want  to  have  his  name  mentioned 
again  in  the  house.  You  will  tell  them  all  so,  if  you 
please.” 

“  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman,  ma’am.” 

“  Martha,  I  won’t  have  it ;  and  there ’s  an  end  of 
it.  1  won’t  have  it.  Perhaps  I  know  what  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  nice  gentleman  as  well  as  you  do.” 
“  Mr.  Hugh,  ma’am,”  — 

“  I  won’t  have  it,  Martha.  And  when  I  say  so. 


let  there  be  an  end  of  it.”  As  she  said  this,  she  got 
up  from  her  chair,  and  shook  her  head,  and  took  i 
turn  about  the  room.  “  If  1  ’m  not  mistress  here  I’m 
nobody.” 

“  Of  course  you  ’re  mistress  here,  ma’am.” 

“  And  if  I  don’t  know  what ’s  fit  to  be  done,  and 
what’s  not  fit,  I’m  too  old  to  learn;  and,  what’i 
more,  I  won’t  be  taught.  I ’m  not  going  to  havemj 
house  crammed  \wth  radical  incendiary  stuff,  print¬ 
ed  witli  ink  that  stinks,  on  p.apcr  made  out  of  straw, 
If  I  can’t  live  without  penny  literature,  at  any  rate 
I  ’ll  die  without  it.  Now  listen  to  me.” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Stanbury  to  send  one  of  tie 
girls  over  I'.ere.” 

“  To  live,  ma’am  ?  ”  Martlia's  tone,  as  she  asked 
the  question,  showed  how  deeply  she  felt  its  impo^ 
tanec. 

“  Yes,  Martha ;  to  live.” 

“  You  ’ll  never  like  it,  ma’am.”  • 

“  1  don’t  suppose  I  shall.” 

“You’ll  never  get  on  with  it,  ma’am;  never. 
The  young  latly  ’ll  be  out  of  the  house  in  a  week ;  or, 
if  she  ain’t,  somebody  el.^e  will.” 

“  You  mean  yourself.” 

“  I 'm  only  a  servant,  ma’am,  and  it  don’t  signifr 
about  me.” 

“  You  ’re  a  fool.” 

“  That’s  true,  ma’am,  I  don’t  doubt.” 

“  I ’ve  sent  for  her,  and  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can.  Perhaps  she  won’t  come.” 

“  She  ’ll  come  fast  enough,”  said  Martha.  “But 
whether  she  ’ll  stay,  that ’s  a  different  thing.  I  don't 
see  how  it’s  possible  she’s  to  stay.  I ’m  told  they 'te 
feckless,  idle  young  ladies.  S'.ie’ll  be  so  soft,  ma’am, 
ami  you ”  — 

“  Well ;  what  of  me  ?  ” 

“  You  ’ll  be  so  hard,  ma’am  !  ” 

“  I  ’ll!  not  a  bit  harder  than  you,  Martha,  nor  yet 
so  hi’.rd.  I  ’ll  do  my  duty,  or  at  least  I  ’ll  try.  Now 
you  know  all  about  it,  and  you  may  go  away. 
There ’s  the  letter,  and  I  nie.in  to  go  out  and  poatit 
myself.”  [Tu  b«  cantinusd.] 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  ORPHANS. 


Tiikrk  is  now  rising  up  in  the  west  of  England  a 
new  city,  which  may  be  appropriately  called  the 
City  of  the  Orphans.  And  a  remarkable  city  it  a. 
A  vast  colony  of  orphans  would  anywhere  be  a 
strange  siglit,  but  in  this  case  it  is  more  than  strange, 
it  is  marvellous,  'fliis  City  of  Orphans  is  wonderf'al 
as  being  the  result  of  one  man’s  work ;  it  is  wonde^ 
fill  for  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  pa'sed, 
it  is  wonderful  for  its  c.xtent ;  it  is  wonderful 
what  it  premises  to  be.  The  history  of  this  ever 
expanding  city  takes  us  altogether  out  of  the  cur 
rent  of  oniinary  thing.s,  and  makes  us  look  upon  hu¬ 
man  efibrt  from  a  new  point  of  view.  We  hare 
seen  often  what  a  love  of  ostentation  can  do;  we 
sec  here  what  an  individual  will,  guided  by  a  lofty 
faith,  can  do.  In  connection  with  this  city  of  or 
phans  we  have  a  biography  which,  when  it  comes  to 
be  written,  will  rca<l  more  like  an  extravagant  fic¬ 
tion  than  a  plain  matter-of-fact  nineteenth-century 
narrative.  In  the  life  of  George  Muller  there  is  s 
singularity  not  to  bo  found  in  tlie  common  crowd  of 
biographies:  it  is  a  strange  life,  a  worthy  life,  * 
great  life ;  especially  great  in  an  age  when  individ¬ 
uality,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  remarked,  is  on  the  decline, 
and  mankind  are  moving  on  to  their  destiny  in  t 
ruck  which  has  few  really  distinguished  leaders. 
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The  City  of  the  Orphans  is  situate  on  Ashley 
Down,  near  Bristol,  this  down  being  a  breezy  emi¬ 
nence  on  which,  until  lately,  the  farmer  grazed  his 
cattle.  To  trace  the  origin  of  this  city  we  must  go 
back  to  the  year  183.5,  in  which  year  a  poor  Prus- 
jljn —  George  Miiller,  who  was  then  living  in  Bris¬ 
tol  and  who  had  come  to  England  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  in  connection  with  a  missionary  project  —  con¬ 
ceived  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  something  towards 
providing  for  the  numerous  orphans  who  are  to  be 
found  in  our  large  cities. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Aliiller  first  began  to  think 
of  this  work,  he  was  a  minister  to  a  small  sect  known 
as  the  Brethren,  anil  had  for  a  fellow-laborer  the 
late  Henry  Craik,  the  well-known  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  brother  of  the  late  Professor  Craik,  author  of 
the  “Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties.” 
Mr.  Muller  had  no  salary  whatever  in  connection 
with  hb  ministry,  he  and  Mr.  Craik  having  resolved 
not  to  accept  a  salary,  but  to  leave  their  needs  to  be 
ropplied  as  the  Brethren  voluntarily  should  decide. 
Thfa  arrangement  produced  very  curious  results. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Miiller  was  very  well  off,  but,  as  he 
never  made  his  wants  known  to  anybody,  and  never, 
on  principle,  asked  anybody  for  anj'thing,  his  means 
were  occa.sionally  very  low.  On  these  occ-osions  his 
outward  appearance  indicated  the  emptiness  of  his 
excheijuer,  and  individual  members  of  his  congre¬ 
gation  were  in  the  habit,  when  they  met  him  with  a 
Aabby  coat  on,  of  taking  him  to  a  tailor’s  and  buy¬ 
ing  him  a  new  one.  But  poverty  never  affected 
the  cheerful  spirit  of  George  iliiller.  In  March. 
1836,  he  w.as  living  at  No.  G  Wilson  Street,  Bristol, 
and  this  house  he  re.«olvcd  to  transform  into  an  or¬ 
phanage.  On  the  11th  of  April  he  began  to  take 
the  children  in,  and  by  the  18th  of  the  followini; 
month  he  had  for  his  guests  no  loss  than  twenty-six 
orphan  children  who  h.ad  lost  both  father  and 
mother  by  death. 

Mr.  Muller’s  position  was  at  this  time  a  very  re¬ 
markable  one.  lie  had  no  regular  ineomo  himself, 
and  w.as,  in  fact,  a  poor  man.  How  was  he  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  twenty-six  orphans  that  he  had  taken  in¬ 
to  his  house  V  He  resolved  to  carry  out  the  same 
principle  in  respect  to  the  orphans  as  he  had  done 
m  respect  to  himself,  that  is,  never  to  ask  anybody 
for  assistance,  and  never  to  m.ake  it  known  publicly 
who  had  given  him  anything.  If  anybody  sent 
him  a  present  for  the  orphans,  whether  it  w;is  in 
money  or  goods,  it  w.is  never  acknowledged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  donor's  name,  but  only  with  initials. 
Persons  who  gave  for  mere  ostentition  had  conse¬ 
quently  no  chance  of  being  advertised  in  connection 
with  the  orphanage;  for,  whether  a  large  or  small 
unount  was  given,  nothing  more  than  the  do.nor’s 
initi.als  were  made  public. 

Under  these  singular  circumstances  Mr.  Miiller 
opened  his  orphan.age.  Some  people  tliought  that 
the  orphanage  was  a  freak  of  fanaticism,  and  others 
predicted  that  .an  institution  founded  on  such  prin¬ 
ciples  could  not  exist.  But  others  again,  who  saw 
what  a  large  number  of  children  Mr.  Muller  had  to 
feed,  sent  him  assistance  in  money,  in  flour,  in  drap¬ 
eries,  &c. 

Still  there  was  a  continual  chorus  of  depredators, 
who  said  the  thing  mmt  fail;  but,  instead  of  heeding 
these,  Mr.  Muller,  who  found  that  more  children 
were  brought  to  him  than  could  be  accommodated 
m  his  bouse,  rented  a  second  house,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  had  this  one  as  full  as  the  first. 

The  wants  of  this  orphan  community  were  literal¬ 
ly  supplied  from  day  to  day  by  gifts  from  the  pub¬ 


lic  ;  but  nobody  w.as  asked  for  anything.  A  family 
of  fifty  or  sixty  consumed  a  good  deal  of  food  ;  the 
.amount  for  clothing  them  was  no  inconsiderable  tri¬ 
fle  ;  the  rent  of  two  houses  involved  expenses ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Miiller  had  engaged  nurses  and  teachers  for 
the  orphans,  there  was  a  further  outlay  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  even  persons  who  were 
friendly  to  the  young  institution  should  have  doubts 
as  to  its  endurance.  There  was  no  list  of  subscrib¬ 
ers,  no  income  of  any  kind  excepc  the  promiscuous 
gifts  of  the  public,  who  were  never  solicited  to  give. 
Mr.  Miiller,  however,  did  not  share  these  doubts. 
He  relied  solely  on  the  effieiicy  of  prayer,  and,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  care -of  orphans  was  a  worthy  work 
for  a  Christian  minister,  he  bad  no  doubt  that  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  orphans  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Help  came  to  him  in  the  most  e.xtraordi- 
nary  way.  Many  people  whom  he  had  never  seen 
sent  him  money  for  the  support  of  the  orphans ; 
anonymous  donors  dropped  cash  and  trinkets  Into 
his  letter-kox,  and  occasionally  he  had  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  on  hand.  But  still  there  weiv*  periods 
when  Mr.  Muller  was  down  to  his  last  penny,  and 
dill  not  know  where  he  would  obtain  the  next  mml 
for  his  orphans.  In  these  periods  people  said  he 
had  gone  too  far,  and,  while  they  were  disenssing 
what  would  beeo’me  of  the  children  at  the  break-up  of 
the  institution,  Mr.  Muller  openeiha  third  house,  for 
boys,  and  took  in  more  orphans.  The  fact  was  that, 
as  the  character  of  the  institution  became  known, 
applications  were  made  on  behalf  of  orphans,  and 
Mr.  Miiiler,  having  these  cases  brought  before  him, 
was  not  di.-posed  to  refuse  the  children  admission. 

Ordinary  prudence  would  have  hesitated,  but  Air. 
Muller  seemed  to  lack  this,  depending  solely  on  his 
prayer,  and  before  the  end  of  December,  1837,  he 
had  seventy-nine  orphans  under  his  care.  Surely 
then  it  was  time  to  stop.  In  July  and  August,  183.8, 
Mr.  Miiller  had  frequently  not  a  penny  in  hand;  and, 
as  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  into  debt,  the  nc- 
ce.ssities  of  the  institution  had  to  be  supplied  by  the 
donations  as  they  came  in  day  by  day  and  often 
hour  by  hour.  At  these  times  nearly  every.botly 
lost  heart  in  the  work  except  Jlr.  Miiller.  In  his 
published  “  Narrative,”  referring  to  this  period,  we 
often  find  entries  which  show  the  extreme  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  institution;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
was  never  a  single  instance  in  which  the  children 
lacked  either  food  or  clothing.  Under  the  date 
August  13,  1838,  fir  instance,  wo  find  :  I  have  not 
.a  penny  in  hand  for  the  orphans.”  On  August  20 
ho  was  again  “  penniless.”  Three  days  afterwards 
he  writes  in  his  “  Narrative “  To-day  I  was  again 
without  a  single  penny,  when  £3  was  sent  from  Chap- 
ham,  with  a  box  of  new  clothes  for  the  orphans.”  In 
the  same  year,  on  the  21st  November,  he  m.akes 
this  entry  :  “  Never  were  we  so  reduced  in  funds  as 
to-day.  TIsere  was  not  a  single  half-penny  in  hand 
between  the  matrons  of  the  three  houses.”  But,  be¬ 
fore  the  day  was  over,  funds  were  forthcoming  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  1838  there 
were  in  the  three  houses  8G  orphans,  —  31  in  the 
girls’  orph.an-houso,  31  in  the  infant  orphan-house, 
and  21  in  the  boys’  orphan-house. 

A  m,an  who  has  a  fimily  of  nine,  even  w'nen  he 
h.as  a  fair  income,  thinks  he  has  a  good  m.any  mouths 
to  fill,  but  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Mr  Mul¬ 
ler's  ease  was  that  he  had  a  family  of  nearly  ninety 
lodged  in  three  large  houses;  that  he' provided  them 
with  wholesome  fooil  in  abundance,  and  also  with 
clothing  and  suitable  education,  and  yet  he  had  no 
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fixed  income  whatever!  It  is  true  that  for  many 
years  his  means  were  verj'  low,  but  it  is  equally 
true  duit  in  his  extremest  need  help  always  came. 
Sometimes  he  had  help  from  strangers,  fur  even  in 
these  early  days  of  the  institution  it  became  known 
that  the  poor  Prussian,  whose  heart  yearned  for  the 
orphans,  had  a  familj^  of  nearly  ninety  depending 
solely  upon  the  public  for  support  Sometimes  a 
five  or  ten  pound  note  was  dropped  anouymously 
into  his  letter-box.  Other  contributors  who  had 
observed  Mr.  Midler’s  work  sent  him  presents  of 
oatmeal,  of  treacle,  of  vinegar,  of  cloth,  of  shoes, 
&c. ;  but  there  was  no  ostentatious  pulilicity  to  be 
got  out  of  the  contributions,  whether  they  amounteil 
to  hundreds  of  pounds  or  to  a  single  penny,  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  initials  of  the  donor  being  given  in  the 
accounts  in  an^  case'.  Nor  had  the  donors  any  riglit 
of  nomination  in  resp“ct  to  candidates  for  the  insti¬ 
tution.  All  Mr.  Muller  asked  of  persons  who 
brought  orpltins  to  him  was :  Are  both  the  child’s 
parents  deac*.  ?  Was  the  child  bom  in  wedlock  V  Is 
the  child  destitute  ?  If  these  questions  were  satis¬ 
factorily  answered,  there  was  nothing  said  about  the 
favo.-  ot  auliscribers  or  the  religion  of  the  deceased 
P»:rent8.  The  children  were  taken  into  the  bouses 
so  long  as  there  was  room  for  them,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  in  which  application  was  made  for 
them.  Mr.  Muller’s  plan  was  a  literal  application 
of  the  familiar  phrase,  first  come  first  served,  and 
from  this  plan  he  has  never  deviated. 

The  enormons  responsibility  which  he  voluntarily 
undertook,  when  he  was,  according  to  all  human 
calculations,  abmltrtely  without  means,  would  have 
appalled  even  raodera'ely  rich  men ;  but  where  oth¬ 
ers  saw  difficulties  he  saw  only  encouragement. 
Nothing  disheartened  him ;  ami  when  those  who 
knew  tie  daily  poverty  and  the  “  hand-to-mouth 
supplies  thought  of  failure,  he  was  looking  cheer¬ 
fully  towards  tbe  future,  when  he  would  be  able  to 
have  twice  the  number,  or  perhaps  ten  times  tbe 
number,  of  orphans  under  his  care. 

In  1839  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
year’s  experience, — daily  necessitu^s  strangely  met, 
and  the  unfailing  confidence  of  Mr.  Muller.  On 
February  9th  he  records  in  his  “  Narrative.,”  that  he 
had  “  not  a  penny  in  hand.”  On  April  9th,  “  I  am 
once  more  penniless.”  On  the  5t’j  August  there 
was  “  not  a  penny  in  hand,”  and  on  the  12th  there 
is  a  similar  report  in  the  “  Narrative.”  The  same 
thing  occurred  at  various  subsequent  dat«!s  up  to 
the  end  of  tlie  year,  and  all  through  1840, 1841,  and 
1642.  About  the  middle  of  184.1  there  were  many 
BpiiUcadons  for  the  admis^on  of  orphans ;  hut,  as  the 
three  houses  were  as  full  as  they  could  b'*,  having 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  children,  Mr.  Muller,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  neighborhood,  rented  anoth¬ 
er  bouse,  and  this  too  lie  soon  filled  with  orphans. 

Up  to  this  time  these  strangely  supported  orphan- 
houses  had  been  a  marvel  to  everybody.  Some  had 
scoffed  at  the  efiforts  of  the  poor  Prussian  miniet<‘r, 
but  many,  struck  with  the  true  humanity  of  his  daily 
life,  his  most  tender  care  of  the  fatherless  and  moth¬ 
erless  family  of  which  he  had  taken  charge,  helped 
him.  Some  sent  him  silver  spoons  and  half-worn 
trinkets  and  jewelry  ;  poor  men  saved  a  portion  of 
their  wages  for  him;  rich  men  gave  to  him  liberally. 
But,  as  bis  expenses  were  great,  all  he  got  occasion¬ 
ally  failed  him,  and  then  the  institution  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  destruction,  but  only  to  prove  once 
more  that  there  was  in  it  a  principle  of  vitality, 
which,  however  incomprehensible  it  might  be  to 
ordinary  observers,  was  nevertheless  reaL 


Four  large  houses,  all  full  of  merry  children, - 
many  boys  among  them  rescued  from  a  pauprr’i 
doom,  —  many  girk  saved  from  the  streets  and 
brought  up  from  tlieir  very  infancy  under  influences 
which  form  as  near  an  approach  to  the  family  inflo- 
ence  as  can  be  obtained  in  an  institution  in  wliich 
a  l.irge  number  of  children  are  associated  together! 
And  all  this  done  by  a  poor  foreigner,  who  never 
asked  any  man  for  anything  1 

No  wonder  people  began  to  look  more  closdy  at 
this  singularly  conducted  institution ;  and,  the  luote 
they  examined,  tlie  more  their  wonder  was  e.xeited. 
They  saw  that  there  were  no  annual  dinners,  no 
publication  of  the  names  of  donors,  no  solluiutios 
for  fund-1,  no  canvassers  or  collectors ;  but  as  good 
wine  needs  no  bush,  a  good  deed  advertises  itself 
There,  before  the  public  eye,  were  four  Urge  houoet 
filled  with  chiklreii;  the  man  who  had  gathered 
them  together,  and  who  had  become  in  the  most  di¬ 
rect  sense  a  father  to  the  fatherless;  was  a  humble- 
minded,  poor  man,  whose  quiet,  unpretentious  life 
hail  often  U'en  remarked.  Those  who  are  convec 
sant  with  the  phenomena  of  crime  say  that  every 
great  criminal  has  many  imitators;  that  tliere  iet 
morbid  influence  which  extends  from  the  originil 
criminal  —  whetlier  he  is  a  Turpin,  a  Jack  Slieppaid, 
a  Palmer,  or  a  Ciiseley  —  to  other  minds  which  at« 
susceptible  of  such  influence,  and  produces  a  crop 
of  imitators.  In  like  lu.anner  the  influence  of  a  good 
deed  may  fie  traced.  TUire  never  was  a  great  phi¬ 
lanthropist  whose  work  did  nut  create  an  eniuktive 
spirit  ill  generous  natures,  and  George  Muller's  in¬ 
fluence  was  not  without  its  effect  He  bad  tikea 
all  the  respon.sibility  of  bringing  up  and  educatiiiga 
small  colony  of  children  wlio  had  been  deprived  by 
death  of  father  and  mother;  and  pliilanthrupie eh 
servers,  seeing  this,  claimed  to  share  in  the  work  by 
sending  to  the  founder  of  the  new  institution  help 
in  money  or  goods. 

But  although  the  helpers  were  many,  and  were 
continually  increasing,  the  institution  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  difficulties  in  1844.  On  the  2d  of  April 
Mr.  Miiiler  writes  in  his  “Narrative”:  “The  need 
of  to-day  was  .£3  0,1.  CJ.  Yesterday  I  had  paid  away 
all  the  money  in  b.mil,  but  in  the  afternoon  there 
came  in  by  s  lie,  of  articles  (given  for  the  benefit  «f 
the  orphans),  £2  1 7s.  bd.,  by  the  boxes  in  the  orphan- 
houses,  bs.  (id.,  and  by  needlework  of  the  oriiham, 
4s.  3J^A,  so  tliat  we  were  enabled  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  day.” 

On  the  10th  of  June  he  had  not  a  penny  left,  and 
on  the  12th  of  June  he  had  only  three]>ence  for  the 
next  day’s  maintenance  of  the  orphans.  Timely 
help  came,  however;  and  the  cliildren,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  poverty  of  their  protector,  never  went 
without  a  single  meal.  On  the  24th  of  June  M:. 
Muller  writes  :  “  To-day  two  orphans  were  brought 
from  Bath ;  for,  though  we  are  so  poor,  the  work  goei 
forward,  and  children  are  received  as  long  as  there 
is  room.”  The  poverty  and  the  expansion,  in  fact, 
went  along  together;  Mr.  Miiller’s  plan  being  to  take 
in  children,  irrespiective  of  his  present  means,  so  long 
as  he  had  space  in  his  houses  to  accoiiimoilate  them. 
At  tl’.e  end  of  July,  1844,  Mr.  Miillcr  had  received 
in  donations  £7,748  lG.s.4|i/.  without  having  applied 
to  anybody  for  a  single  suhscTiption,  and  he  had 
then  in  his  four  houses  121  orphans. 

This  large  family  often  exhausted  his  means,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  liberal  donations  he  received.  One 
day  he  was  comparatively  rich,  another  day  be  w-ss 
exceedingly  poor.  Under  the  date  August  7,  he 
writes  in  liis  “  Narrative" :  “  There  yaiue  in,  when 
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Ij^re  wa3  not  one  penny  in  my  hands,  4.».  and 
6ii.  I  also  found  S*.  in  the  boxes  in  my  house, 
lOs.  was  given  as  the  profit  of  the  sale  of  ladies’  bags, 
iBil  2s.  6(1.  as  the  pro<luce  of  a  ftwfeit-box  at  a  young 
^es’  school  Likewise  were  given  to  me  two  gold 
riigs,  t«ro  gold  watch-keys,  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  a  gold 
hfooch,  two  waist-buckles,  a  pair  of  bmeelets,  a 
mfck-hook,  and  a  broken  brooch.  Thus  we  have 
a  little  towards  the  need  of  to-morrow.”  All  through 
1S44  there  were  occasional  days  when  the  funds 
wre  exhausted,  an:!  other  days  when  there  wa.s 
ibnodance  of  means,  and  these  vicissitudes  contin¬ 
ued  through  1845  and  1846.  In  the  latter  j’ear 
Mr.  Muller  resolved  lo  build  a  house  specially 
idapte  l  for  the  orph^.ns.  The  lai^e  number  of 
children  he  then  had  in  his  four  houses  in  Wilson 
Street  were  found  to  be  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  neighborhood,  in  consequence  of  the  noise  they 
nsJe  during  their  pl.iy  hours;  and  there  were  also 
(Idk'ts  in  the  houses  in  respect  to  drainage,  the 
houses  not  having  been  built  for  so  large  a  number 
ofinmites.  Mr.  Sliiller  accordingly  bought  a  field 
»t  Ashley  Down,  and  in  July,  1847,  commenced  to 
bnikl  his  new  house,  and  thus  laM  the  foundation  of 
vhst  we  have  called  the  City  of  the  Orphans. 

The  new  house  was  built  to  acx'ommodate  300 
children,  namely,  140  orphan  girls  above  seven 
yesrs  of  s^;e,  80  orphan  boys  above  seven,  and  80 
■ale  and  female  infant  orphans. 

This  building  cost  over  £15,000,  and  Mr.  Miillor 
transferred  his  orphans  to  it  from  the  four  houses  in 
Wil-on  Street  in  June,  1819.  The  size  and  aecom- 
■oilation  of  the  house  may  be  cst.iinsted  when  it  is 
itaticl  that  it  contains  alxxit  300  large  windows, 
lighting  work-rooms,  school-rooms,  bakery,  sfore- 
reoms,  teachers’  rooms,  play-rooms,  dormitories,  &e. 
There  are  also  connected  with  it  large  open  play¬ 
grounds  with  swings,  jumping-boards,  &c.  for  the 
children. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  new  orphan-house  at 
Ashlcjr  Down  in  1849,  the  progress  of  Mr.  Muller's 
work  IS  one  of  the  most  e.xtr.iordinary  romances  that 
ever  was  written.  It  was  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  been  supplied  with  the  means  of  building  the 
Srst  laige  house  at  Ashley  Do  vn,  considering  that 
be  never  asked  any  man  for  help,  but  what  followed 
was  still  more  remarkable. 

He  had  not  liad  possession  of  the  new  house  long 
before  he  had  it  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
children.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  three  hundred 
orphans  amply  provided  for  in  such  a  noble  house 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  man,  —  a  simple- 
minded  man  who  prayed  for  help  when  he  needed 
k,  and  believed  that  his  need  would  be  supplied. 
As  soon  as  his  new  house  was  full,  Mr.  Miiller  tbund 
that  he  had  to  turn  away  from  his  doors  many  or¬ 
phans  who  were  just  as  worthy  of  admission  a.s  tho.se 
he  had  un<ler  his  care.  He  had  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility.  for  300  children  is  no  small  family,  but  the 
wsiifficiency  of  his«honse  gave  him  great  anxiety. 

Whi  n  Father  Mathew  set  out  on  his  great  crusade 
■gainst  intemperance,  he  made  use  of  the  ineinor- 
ahle  words,  “  Here  goes,  in  the  name  of  God.”  Mr. 
Miiilee,  on  finding  the  hoase  containing  his  300  chil¬ 
dren  too  small,  resolved  to  build  another,  saying  that 
>t  was  God’s  work,  and  not  his.  He  maile  his  second 
kn«se  larger  than  his  first,  and  soon  filled  it  with 
400  more  children,  making  a  total  of  700.  Still  the 
orphans  came  to  his  doors,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  people,  who  said  the  institution  was  already 
too  krge,  he  resolved  to  build  a  third  house,  larger 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  for  the  accommodation 
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of  450  more  orphans.  This  also  he  soon  filhed,  tkms 
increasing  his  family  to  1150. 

Nigraber  One,  Nunaber  Two,  and  Number  Three, 
as  the  honiies  are  called,  have  been  in  ftiH  operaties* 
fi>r  some  years ;  and  as  the  three  proved  inadee|uate, 
Mr.  Muller  resolved  to  beild  two  more  bouses. 
Number  Four  and  Number  Five,  so  that  he  might 
increase  his  family  to  upwards  of  2,000  !  And  tli«e 
two  new  houses  are  now  almost  completed,  and  in  a 
few  months  will  be  fully  occupied,  u  he»  Mr.  MiiHer 
had  forty  orphans,  people  said  he  had  too  aaany; 
what  will  they  say  now  to  his  2,160  ?  Tbeol^eetors 
hare  dis  ippeared,  and  the  institution  is  accepted  aa 
a  great  tact.  Success  has  made  it  so;  and  now, 
when  Mr.  Muller’s  needs  are  greater  than  ever,  he 
never  has  to  complain  ol’  poverty.  He  counts  hia 
balances  by  thousands  sterling,  and  continwea  to 
extend  his  “city”  till  people  wonderwhere  it  will 
enil.  The  sum  expended  on  the  buildings  in  which 
the  orphans  are  lodged  amounts  to  about  £100,000, 
a  large  sum  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  this  bas 
been  contributed  without  the  name  of  any  donor 
being  published. 

The  total  sum  which  Mr.  Muller  bas  received  for 
the  orphans,  since  he  opened  his  house  for  them  in 
1836,  is  upwards  of  £280,000.  The  letter-box  of  his 
humble  house,  which  is  at  21  P.iul  Street,  Bristol 
(for  Mr.  Muller  docs  not  reside  in  the  institution, 
although  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
there),  is  as  valuable  as  the  cap  of  Fortunatus. 
Pa-ssers-hy  drop  in  all  sorts  of  jewelry,  and  cash,  and 
bank-no'es  without  stint.  It  is  no  uncommon  tiling 
for  him  to  acknowledge  in  his  “  Narrative,”  which  be 
publi.shes  annually,  a  penny  from  an  errand-boy  or 
domestic  servant,  and  in  the  same  line  a  thousand 
pounds  from  “  A.  B.”  or  some  other  equally  urper- 
sonal  initials.  He  has  often  received  gifts  of  £.500, 
£1.000,  £2,000,  £3,000,  £4,000,  up  to  £8,000  at 
one  time,  and  these  vast  sums  are  all  anonymous  so  far 
as  the  public  are  concerned.  Last  year  (from  M  ly, 
1867,  to  May,  1868)  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  orphans  were  nearly  £34,000  !  Of  this,  about 
£13,000  was  the  current  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  orphans,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  remain¬ 
der  was  in  providing  new  buihlings.  The  cost  of 
e.ach  orphan  during  the  year  was  £l2  lO.v.,  inclusive 
of  every  expense  without  excoption.  The  general 
expenses  lor  the  previous  year  were  upwards 
of  £27,000. 

What  becomes  of  the  children  when  they  grow 
up  ?  Tlie  girls  remain  in  the  institution  till  they  are 
able  to  go  to  service.  Mr.  Muller  keeps  them  till 
they  are  sufficiently  qualified  fur  a  situation,  and  es- 
pi'ci.illy  till  their  constitution  is  sufficiently  estab¬ 
lished.  They  generally  rem.ain  under  his  care  till 
they  !»re  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  If  there  hap¬ 
pen  to  he  any  who  are  unfit,  on  account  of  delicate 
healthy  for  domestic  service,  they  are  apprenticed  to 
some  light  business.  Tlie  girls  are  greatly  in  de¬ 
mand  as  servants,  and  their  thorough  training  fits 
them  admirably  for  such  a  position.  Many  of  the 
girls  now  in  the  institution  have  been  under  Mr. 
Muller’s  charge  for  over  seventeen  years.  'They  are 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  geography,  English  historj',  a  little  of  uni¬ 
versal  history,  all  kinds  of  useful  needlework  and 
household  work. 

The  boys  are  generally  apprenticed  between  fom^ 
teen  and  fifteen  years  old,  but  in  each  case  Mr. 
Muller  regards  the  welfare  of  the  individual  orphan, 
without  having  any  fixed  rule.  They  have  a  free 
choice  of  trade,  but  when  once  they  have  chosen 
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they  are  not  permitfed  to  chanze.  Boys,  jus  well  as 
girls,  have  an  outfit  provided,  and  any  other  ex()eiises 
that  may  be  eonneeted  with  their  npprentieeship  are 
also  met  by  the  funds  of  the  orphan  establishment 
The  boys  have  the  same  mental  cultivation  as  the 
girls,  and  they  learn  to  knit  and  mend  their  stock¬ 
ings.  They  also  make  their  beds,  clean  tlndr  shoes, 
and  do  a  little  garden  work  in  the  way  of  digging, 
planting,  and  weeding  the  vegetable  plots  jiround 
the  institution. 

The  health  of  the  orphans  is  remark  ihly  good,  a 
fact  which  m.ay  be  easily  understixod  when  the  hygi¬ 
enic  arrangements  of  the  orphan-lioiises  are  known, 

—  lofty,  airy,  warm,  and  thoroughly  ventilated  rooms 
for  school  and  play,  and  sleeping  Hpartnionts  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  healthful  comfort.  The  rate 
of  mortality  is  considerably  lower  in  the  Ciiy  of 
the  Orphans  th  in  the  average  njortality  of  England. 
While  in  London — one  of  healthiest  of  the  largi; 
cities  —  the  rate  of  mortality  L  over  20  per  annum 
for  every  thousand  living,  the  nite  in  the  city  at 
Ashley  Down  is  little  more  than  hali'  this,  —  a  fact 
which  is  remarkable  wi.en  it  is  known  that  many  of 
the  orphans  hiive  naturally  a  weak  constitution. 
The  healthful  and  cheerful  appearance  of  Mr.  Mul¬ 
ler’s  children  is  a  m.utter  of  remark  by  all  who  see 
them.  Ill  tlieii-  play-room.s  they  have  plenty  of  toys. 

—  contributed  by  the  public.  —  .and  it  is  a  matter  of 
real  interest  to  see  hundred.s  of  tluun  together  in 
these  vast  apartments  indu'gingin  all  kinds  of  child¬ 
ish  sports  and  games.  They  are  a  happy  commu¬ 
nity,  full  of  animal  spirits,  .and  apparently  as  capable 
of  enjoying  life  as  the  most  favored  children  in  the 
country. 

It  is  long  since  the  City  of  the  Orithans  acquired 
far  more  than  a  local  interest.  We  have  only  to 
look  through  the  most  recently  published  of  ilr. 
Muller’s  “  Narratives”  to  see  how  widely  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  known.  As  wo  glance  casuilly  over  the 
pages,  we  see  that  a  baker  in  Bedfordshire  sends  £5, 
being  a  penny  on  every  sack  of  flour  he  bakes,  and 
the  first  money  he  takes  in  a  morning  in  his  little 
shop  ;  a  Bristol  donor  sends  £100  ;  from  Devonshire 
(no  further  p.articulars  being  supplied),  £190  2s. 
lid.;  from  Appenzell,  Switzerland,  £2;  from  Hol¬ 
land,  40  florins;  from  Blaekheath,  £100;  from  a 
shipowner,  £100  instead  of  insuring  his  ships ;  from 
R.  S.  C.,  Calcutta,  £5;  from  Demer.ar.a,  £-1;  from 
Bengal,  100  rupees;  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bath, 
£500;  from  S  mtland,  £50.  From  every  point  of 
the  compass,  from  far  and  near,  Mr.  Muller  now 
receives  aid ;  and  it  m.ay  be  truly  said  that  there  are 
few  foreign  mails  which  do  not  bring  donations 
towards  the  support  of  the  orphans  at  Ashley- 
Down. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  great  work  has 
already  started  in  the  minds  of  active  philanthro¬ 
pists  a  very  import.ant  question  as  to  the  future  of 
the  orphans  of  England.  We  cannot  in  this  country 
do  what  is  done  .at  ‘‘  Tlie  Howard  Mission  and  Home 
for  Little  WiinJorers’  at  New  York,  th.at  is,  take  in 
destitute  children  .and  keep  them  till  homes  can  be 
found  for  them.  This  country  is  densely  populated, 
and  labor  is  not  so  valuable  .as  in'  America,  conse¬ 
quently  the  demand  for  children  to  adopt  is  not  so 
great  here  as  in  the  United  States.  There  are  still 
left  to  us.  liowever,  three  ways  in  which  we  can  take 
care  of  the  orphan  population.  We  can  keep  them 
in  workhouses,  as  we  do  at  pr.^sent ;  we  can  take 
them  out  of  workhouses,  and  place  tliein  with  fami¬ 
lies  giving  with*  them  a  certain  amount  per  week, 
as  recommended  in  Miss  Florence  Hill’s  invaluable 


work  “The  Children  of  the  State,”  or  we  c»# 
exriand  the  City  of  the  Orphans  founded  hv  lb 
Muller.  ^ 

The  first  of  these  plans  is  the  worst  of  all.  An 
orphan  may  not  beoi  pauper  parents;  but, place th« 
child  in  a  workhouse  for  half  a  dozen  years,  audit 
is  a  confirmed  piuper,  with  little  chance  of  ever  be. 
ing  anything  else.  'The  second  plan  has  been  tried, 
it  is  said  with  success,  in  Scotland,  particularly  « 
Edinburgh,  and  .as  an  initiative  expeiiincnt  in  IVilt- 
shire.  If  it  could  be  nude  general,  —  as  it  ought  tg 
be,  —  It  would  simply  be  an  extended  system  fot 
granting  ont-door  relief,  for  the  money  paid  with  tl^ 
child  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  poor-rate,  h 
this  c;ise,  therefore,  the  child  docs  get  clear  of  the 
pauper  influence  altogether. 

Tiicsvj  facts  make  philanthropVts  look  with  greet 
intere.it  to  the  development  of  Mr.  Jliiller’s  plm 
Xation.al  scand.als  liave  been  entirely  removed  bj 
voluntary  elTort.  A  C'jse  in  point  js  supplied  by  the 
Royal  National  Lilis-bo  it  Institution.  Before  the 
organiz.ition  of  this  truly  noble  society,  our  cojiiti 
were  comparative  unprotected:  through  its  efforti 
there  are  life-boats  on  almost  every  dangerous  part 
of  the  coast.  We  have  still  the  national  scandal  of 
a  neglected  community  of  orplians.  Is  it  not  posei- 
hie  Unit  Mr.  Miiller’s  orphanages  may  yet  do  for 
these  p  )or  waifs  of  humanity  what  the  Life-lwat  In¬ 
stitution  has  done  for  the  seamen  wrecked  on  o® 
shores  ?  In  a  few  years  5Ir.  Muller  has  provided 
accommodation  for  a  sixth  of  the  destitute  orphan 
of  the  country  ;  he  is  still  in  vigorous  manhood,  and 
thej-e  cannot  be  a  doubt,  if  we  may  take  the  pastn 
a  guide  to  the  future,  that  his  five  great  houses  f« 
2,100  children  arc  only'  the  forerunners  of  other 
houses  of  a  similar  ehar.acter.  What  the  in¬ 
stitution  will  lead  to,  the  future  must  determine; 
hut,  according  to  all  present  appearances,  it  seem 
destined  to  bring  about  the  solution  of  a  question 
whieli  has  baflled  all  the  practical  phllantlirop'ieti 
of  our  time. 


THE  WORLD’S  SYMPATHY. 

Tiik  capriciousness  with  which  symp.athy  is  b^ 
stowed  upon  people  in  trouble  is  one  of  many  sign 
how  little  Kystcmatic  attention  is  paid  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  high  and  difficult  art  of  living.  Tkie 
IS  a  conventional  understanding  that  for  some  kindi 
of  aflliction,  a  man  is  entitled  to  claim  profound 
condolence  from  all  who  know  him,  while  mnnj 
other  kinds  are  lefl  out  of  all  account,  and  anj 
sympathy  given  on  their  behalf  is  to  be  considered 
as  something  thrown  in  of  the  nature  of  a  gratuity, 
on  which  nobody  has  any  right  to  reckon  an  i 
matter  of  course.  That  the  current  scale  of  syin- 
p-athy  has  been  constructed  on  a  principle  of  some 
sort  or  other  is  sufficiently  certain ;  few,  if  any, 
matters  of  established  social  observance  are  without 
a  reasonable  explanation.  Th»  principle  seems  to 
be  an  assumption  tliat  those  troubles  which  mny, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  the  most  distressing 
that  can  befall  a  man,  are  always  so.  Bereavement, 
for  example,  always  commands  more  loud  and 
ample  condolence  than  any  other  source  of  sorrow; 
and  this  is  because  the  lo.-is  of  a  frieinl  may  be,  and 
often  is,  one  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to  which 
a  human  being  can  be  subjected,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
absolutely  irreparable.  It  is  the  one  affliction  fot 
which  there  is  no  hope  of  remedy.  Ill-health  «  » 
tremendous  misfortune,  but  there  are  not  many 
invalids,  even  of  the  most  confirmed  sort,  who  have 
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not  a  lurking  fancy  that,  after  all,  things  may  take 
t  turn  with  them,  and  that  the  peccant  organ  or 
jerve  may  recover  the  soundness  and  vigor  of 

rfect  health.  And  while  tliere  is  the  possibility  of 
^pe,  the  case  is  not  looked  on  by  the  coinparatively 
(ool'bystandcr  as  c.xtrcmc,  or  demanding  much 
nore  than  courteous  intjuiry ;  the  sympathy  is 
iniinlv  from  the  teeth  outwartls.  The  ordinary 
jtandard  of  trouble,  therefore,  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  very  valid  considerations  of  its  possible  extremity 
ud  of  irreparableness. 

As  a  standard  this  may  be  well  enough,  but,  like 
ill  other  standards,  it  demands  a  good  deal  of 
elasticity  and  mobility  in  its  application  to  the  very 
elastic  and  changeable  eircimistaiiees  of  human  life. 
For,  practically,  it  is  neither  the  most  irreparable 
JOT  the  most  extreme  sources  of  distress  that  con¬ 
tribute  the  largest  quantities  to  the  sum  of  that 
rexation  which  every  human  creature  has  .as  eer- 
Uinly  to  endure  as  he  has  certainly  to  eat  a  peck 
of  dirt  before  he  dies.  Even  in  the  exceptional  and 
peculiar  case  of  bereavement,  it  is  not  the  loss  of 
everybody  who  stands  in  a  relation  of  what  may  be 
calleil  official  closeness  to  us  that  falls  most  heavily. 
As  the  deceaseil  person’s  nearness  may  have  been 
rather  official  than  anything  else,  so  one’s  depression 
may  be  in  the  s.ame  manner  rather  official  than 
anything  else,  and  our  elaiiii  to  sympathy  a-s  well. 
Society,  however,  that  is  to  say  outside  people,  can 
only  recognize  official  relationship!  and  official 
griefs;  it  cannot  examine  a  man’s  irregularities  in 
the  way  of  feeling,  whether  in  the  direction  of 
attachment  or  aversion.  If  he  loses  his  wife,  then 
the  world  expects  him  to  be  deeply  sorry,  and  tre:vts 
him  as  if  he  were  deeply  sorry,  even  though,  instead 
of  being  a  helpmate,  the  dear  departed  had  been  no 
better  than  a  torment  and  a  hindrance  to  him  ever 
since  the  honeymoon.  In  the  same  way,  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  no  offi¬ 
cially  admitted  right  to  your  atfections,  even  inti¬ 
mate  friends  usually  have  a  difficulty  in  believing 
that  bereavement  falls  as  weightily  as  if  there  ha<I 
been  some  recognized  -  and  formal  tie.  Hut,  apart 
from  the  accidental  mi.sapplieation  of  the  standaial 
in  special  circumstances  of  this  kind,  there  is  some-  ! 
thing  very  wonderful  in  the  misinterpretation  of 
burdens  of  a  less  decisive  and  immovable  nature 
than  those  which  death  alone  can  lay  upon  us. 
Take  money,  for  example.  Vexations  about  money 
seldom  gi»in  for  a  man  a  particle  of  honest  anil 
sincere  sympathy,  any  more  than  certain  bodily 
ailments,  —  like  toothache,  or  boils,  for  instance. 
There  is  felt  to  be  something  sorbid,  small,  non- 
tragic  about  both  money  troubles  and  tooth  »che. 
You  express  a  decorous  regret  that  your  friend  h;«.s 
loot  money,  or  failed  to  make  money,  or  is  short  of 
iMney,  just  as  you  decorously  regret  that  he  should 
be  enduring  horrid  pangs  and  thrusts  and  shoots 
among  his  gums;  but  you  leave  his  presence,  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  without  any  very  profound 
intensity  of  grief,  knowing  —  or  confidently  believ¬ 
ing,  which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  for  one’s 
own  comfort  —  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  money 
will  somehow  have  come  right,  or  the  tooth  will 
have  been  well  extracted. 

Yet  money  makes  frightful  havoc  with  human 
happiness;  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  nice  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  mutilation  of  purpose,  energy,  aspira¬ 
tion,  performance,  due  to  an.xletie.s  under  this  he.ad. 
It  would  probably  be  found  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  result  infinitely  e.xceeded  the  amount  of  crippling 
misery  due  to  bereavement.  Some  question  about 


money  presents  itself  to  most  people  in  a  forcible 
and  pressing  manner  about  once  a  month  on  an 
average,  whether  one  has  too  little  or  too  much 
of  if. 

The  professional  man,  pinching  at  every  turn  to 
send  his  boys  to  gooil  schools,  envies  the  great  mer¬ 
chant,  to  whom  thediffei  ence  between  spending  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  spending  a  thousand  is  as  nothing ; 
but  the  weight  of  their  respective  anxieties  is  about 
the  same.  The  poor  parson  looks  on  tbe  rich  squire 
as  a  man  who  has  a  great  well  of  gold  under  bis  lawn, 
out  of  which  the  blessed  owner  has  only  to  shovel 
out  a  wheelbarrowful  of  new  sovereigns  at  discretion, 
and  when  he  will.  In  reality  the  dilVerence  between 
the  two  in  point  of  anxiety  is  only  one  of  proportion. 
For  ricli  people  don’t  keep  their  money  in  wells,  to 
be  drawn  upon  when  they  choose ;  it  is  generally 
as  tightly  locked  up,  and  as  inaccessible,  as  if  it  were 
not  their  own.  The  glorious  madman  who  should 
live  upon  his  principal  does  not  exist  in  our  wise 
and  civilized  society.  lienee  people  who  have 
money  are  often  as  much  worrie*!  what  to  do  with 
it  as  tliose  who  have  it  not  are  won  ted  what  to  do 
without  it.  In  these  days  of  fraudulent  joint-stock 
conip.inies  and  insolvent  railways,  people  who  are 
su;)posed  to  have  independ.er.t  sources  of  income  are 
liable  to  as  ni.iiiy  pinches,  terrors,  and  wrongs  as 
their  neighbors,  wim  are  accu.-toimd  to  think  them- 
[  Selves  very  unlucky  because  their  only  way  of  living 
is  to  use  their  own  heads  and  hands.  Y'^et  one  may 
admit  that  the  difTcrence  in  proportion  is  a  very 
momentous  dillerence  indeed.  The  s'aape  in  winch 
the  ogre  visits  men  is  very  much  to  the  point.  Does 
he  come  as  a  sp>'ctre,  possibly  involving  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  profits  from  five  per  cent  to  four  and  five- 
eighths,  and  therefore  a  curtailment  of  the  fringe  of 
lu.xurics  ?  or  does  he  come  ns  a  wall  of  flint  between 
a  man’s  children  anil  their  dinner  or  their  schooling  ? 
Does  shortness  of  money  mean  keeping  four  horses 
instead  of  six,  or  does  it  mean  going  with  half  a  coat 
a  year  instead  of  a  whole  one  ?  When  want  cf 
pence  comes  so  clorc  to  a  man  as  this,  let  it  be  grant¬ 
ed  that  we  owe  him  condolence ;  yet  it  is  a  ilebt 
which  we  do  not  often  ji.iy.  In  a  rich  country,  it  ig 
probably  inevit.ible  t’liat  to  be  re  illy  short  of  ^loney 
should  be  of  the  naiiire  of  an  offence,  r,nil  that  a 
certain  austere  justice  should  he  tieasured  out  to 
those  who  fall  short  of  virtue  in  this  respect.  Where 
there  is  so  much  wealth  in  the  air,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  it  mast  be  somewhat  of  a  man’s  own  fault  if  Le 
cannot  contrive  to  bring  a  share  of  it  his  own 
This  is  perhaps  a  reasonable  consideration,  but  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  remember,  on  the  other  Land, 
that  the  fact  of  all  this  wealtli  being  in  the  air  raises 
the  standard  and  niultiplie.s  the  necessities  of  expen¬ 
diture.  Desires  rise,  and  what  were  luxuries  become 
needful  comforts.  •  Even  if  a  man  has  enough  sobri¬ 
ety  of  nature  to  resist  these  temptations  to  imitate  at 
ever  so  humble  a  distance  friends  and  neighbors  with 
twenty  times  ns  big  an  income  as  his  own,  still  the 
mere  fact  of  being  constantly  called  on  to  make  this 
resistance  is  itself  a  trial  of  a  kind.  It  is  a  real  and 
legitimate  vex  ition  to  have  to  deny  yourself  books, 
excursions,  plea.-ant  soi  iety,  which  arc  accessible  to 
men  who  were  at  college  with  you.  If  they  were 
fools,  and  gnvssly  and  obviously  inferior,  then  the 
vexation  is  tiill.ng  or  dw  s  not  exist  because  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  personal  superiority  amply  recompenses 
anybody  worth  his  salt  for  accidental  and  extrinsic 
adv.tntages. .  It  is  when  the  man  was  a  rival,  and 
in  the  way  of  being  an  eiiual  apart  from  his  advanta¬ 
ges  and  charms,  that  the  latter,  by  coming  in  to  turn 
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the  scale,  mortify  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  has  not 
got  them. 

Of  course,  the  diflercnce  between  a  philosoplnT 
and  a  fool  is,  that  the  former  overcomes  such  mor¬ 
tification,  while  the  luUer  succumbs  to  it.  But  it 
needs  au  eifort ;  and  the  world,  assuming  with 
strange  oooliiess  tliat  because  such  elTort  is  right. 
tUereK>re  it  is  eusy  and  a  matter  of  course,  is  not 
wont  to  give  any  sympathy  or  credit  for  m.iking  it 
And  men  very  constantly  get  into  the  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  their  own  conduct  from  the  world's  point  of 
view,  with  results  not  by  any  means  wholly  satisfac- 
I  tory  or  successful.  For,  like  the  world,  taking  the  ef¬ 
fort  in  this  and  similar  cases  for  granted,  they  presume 
that  it  can  be  accon){>lished  reailily,  ainl,  mistaking 
the  presumption  for  the  actual  accoiniili.shuient, 
there  they  stop,  —  the  real  work  of  self-control  nev¬ 
er  being  done  at  all,  because  they  never  associated 
any  honor  or  glory  or  sympathy  with  its  being  done. 
It  would  not  be  bad  i>olicy  in  society  to  invest  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  small  trials  and  calls  for 
effort  with  a  mild  ^alo  of  glory.  It  conies  easier  to 
many  natures  to  do  great  things  than  small,  and  a 
little  sympathy  is  well  laid  out  in  persuading  ptMifile 
that  what  you  want  them  to  do  is  really  something 
considerable  in  the  way  of  heroism. 

Another  case  of  the  general  rule  that  the  world 
does  not  care  very  nicely  to  proportion  its  sympa¬ 
thy  to  the  amount  of  sullering  is  the  scanty  heed  it 
pays  to  the  woes  of  parted  lovers.  Whether  the 
scission  be  effected  by  the  cruel  wisdom  of  parental 
serpents,  or  by  the  changed  feelings  of  one  of  the 
cooing  doves,  under  either  circiiiusUiiice  people  out¬ 
side  survey  the  desolation  that  follows  with  wonder- 

I'  ful  self-possession.  There  is  true  cynicism  in  the 

fun  which  people  make  of  love’s  young  dream,  alike 
in  its  prosperous  and  its  sombre  hour.  If  all  goes 
well  and  the  lovers  are  happy,  wicked  men  laugh  at 
a  folly  which  the  future  will  infollibly  expose  in  its 
full  dimensions  ;  while,  if  the  course  is  runutug  the 
reverse  of  smooth,  they  laugh  eijually  at  so  gioat  a 
fuss  over  so  small  a  cutastrojdte.  Yet  to  be  crossed 
in  love  has  made  good  men  and  women  smart  very 
So.”e  before  now.  The  sum  of  the  matter  has  a  sto¬ 
ical  tuige.  If  the  worhi’s  sympathy  is  so  grievou:-ly 
uiisplacea  it  certainly  is,  so  out  of  proportion  and 
mural  keeping,  eo  habitually  bestowed  wheie  it  is 
neither  needed  nor  desiied,  and  so  habitually  omit¬ 
ted  where  it  ought  justly  to  be  brought  into  play, 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  wise  thing  to  learn  to  wrap 
one’s  self  in  the  doak  of  one’s  own  virtue  and  hero- 
isin,  and  feoe  distresses  without  turning  so  much  as 
the’  glance  of  an  eye  to  the  world.  To  a  man  wIkj 
can  do  this,  all  the  sympathy  he  gets  is  so  much 
more  than  he  bargained  for,  and  therefore  is  so 
much  pure  ga'in. 


FACE-ENAMELLING. 

As  we  know  there  is  “  noth'mg  new  under  the 
snn,”  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Mihalii- 
tants  of  ancient  Nineveh  employed  a  process  which 
may  foiWy  be  termed  “  enamelling.”  The  skin  was 
first. rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  and  afterwaiils  coated 
with  white  paint  Illr.  Lajard  points  out  ihat  traces 
of  black  and  white  pigments  are  visible  on  the  eyi** 
and  eyebrows  of  the  sculptures  ;  these  parts  of  the 
bas-reliefs  appear  to  have  been  more  carefully 
painted  than  any  other.  The  fledi  of  the  last  king 
of  Nineveli,  we  are  told  by  Athenmus,  was  as  white 
as  milk,  and  his  eyes  and  eyebrows  were  painted 
black  Astyagps  is  reported  to  have  also  had  his 
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eyes  and  face  thus  painte<l.  A  lady’s  dressing-e«e 
found  at  Thebes  contained  a  goodly  array  uf  jui 
and  bottles  containing  perfumes  tgid  co..imetic8. 

Xenophon^  in  his  Cyropmdia  (b.  i.  c.  3),  relate*  * 
that  when  Cyrus,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  went  ' 
with  his  mother  to  visit  his  grandfather  Astyagetj  ■ 
king  of  tiie  Medes,  he  found  him  adorned  with 
round  his  eyes,  color  on  his  face,  and  a  magniiieeit 
wig  of  ilowing  ringlets.  The  Egyjitians  used  aleoi 
black  powder  called  kohl  or  kuhol,  which,  applied  Ij 
with  a  wooden  or  ivory  bodkin  to  tlie  pupils  U'  tim  ; 
eyes,  increased  their  brilliancy,  and  made  tliem  sp.  j 
(•ear  larger,  —  a  custom  still  prevalent  throughout  the  j 
East,  —  ami,  we  regret  to  say,  not  unknown  in  tlw  j 
country.  .Mr.  Riiumell,  in  his  “  B<fok  of  Perfumes,"  | 
tells  us  that  it  is  made  in  the  following  way :  TW  1 
inside  of  a  lemon  is  removed,  filled  up  with  plum.  | 
bago  and  burned  copper,  and  placed  in  the  hie  till  ] 
it  becomes  carbonieed  ;  then  powdered  in  a  murt«  | 
with  coral,  saadal-wood,  pi-arls,  osnbergris,  tite  winj  ] 
of  a  bat,  and  part  of  the  body  of  a  chameleon, — iIk  I 
whole  having  been  previously  burneil  to  a  cinder,  i 
and  moistened  with  rose-water  while  hot. 

Soiue  think  that  when  Jezebel,  in  Holy  Writ,ii  S 
stated  to  have  painted  her  face,  and  tired  Iter  head, 
and  looked  out  at  a  window,”  it  meaus  that  «Ik 
merely  gave  a  dark  hue  to  her  eyes.  Ezekiel  n- 
plains  tills  mode  of  p.iinting  when  he  says :  “  Tliot 
diilst  wash  thyself,  paintcsl  thine  eyes,  and  deck«st  - 
thyself  with  ornaments.” 

Face-painting  was  not  practised  by  the  Greek  h- 
dies  in  the  time  of  llutner;  but  they  afterwards  used  ; 
white-lead,  and  touched  up  their  cheeks  and  lips 
with  vermilion  or  a  root  culled  peederos,  similar  to 
alkanet-root  The  Romans,  according  to  Plinj,  i 
used  cosmetics  to  preserve  their  complexiuD,  cot- 
sisting  of  ()«a-ffour,  barley-meal,  eggs,  wine-lees, 
hartshorn,  bulbs  of  narcissus,  &u.  A  sort  of  pouitus  ; 
was  made  with  these,  which  was  kept  on  the  Ike 
all  night  and  part  of  the  day.  Fopiuea,  the  wiled 
Nero,  invented  an  ointment  for  the  face,  called  Iran 
her  name  Poppmanuin,  made  of  asses’  milk.  Orii, 
in  his  Medicatnina  Faciei,  says  that  two  pounds  of 
the  barley  brought  fram  the  Libyan  fields,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  beau-fiuur,  ten  eggH,tlK 
si.xth  part  of  a  pound  of  hartshorn  passed  thrungb  i 
sieve,  and  twelve  narcissus  bullis,  two  ouuoes  d 
gum,  as  much  Tuscan  seed,  and  eighteen  ouacui  d 
honey,  will  render  the  face  siuootlier  and  mwe  bril¬ 
liant  than  a  mirror.  The  Romans  also  used  j\um, 
a  kind  of  rouge,  fur  the  cheeks,  as  early  as  the  dsyi 
of  Plautus  ;  jiots  uf  this  substauee  made  of  rock- 
crystal,  similar  to  the  modern,  were  found  at  Uer 
culaiieuiu.  The  rouge,  or  purpitrisswi,  used  if 
the  Greek  aaiJ  Roman  ladies,  was  ttf  a  rose-color, ak 
made  of  a  white  cbaLk,  dissolved  in  a  strong  psifh 
rujuid,  twice  precipitated.  The  last  precipitate 
tlie  rouge.  Tiiey  also  used  a  red  Syrhin  root  calM 
riziuin,  white  lead  (cerussu),  and  chalk  (creta).  Tk 
Use  of  both  red  and  white  paint  was,  «ii  the  timed 
Augustus,  confined  to  wonaen  of  quality. 

We  give  the  following  story  in  outline,  to  show  tk 
effect  these  things  had  iipm  the  ancients.  It  w« 
furnished  to  Layard’s  “  Nineveh,”  ia  1842,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Birch  of  the  British  Museum. 

Artieus,  king  of  the  Medes,  had  amongst  his  sub¬ 
jects  one  Parsondes,  a  man  renowned  lor  bis  cour«(!e 
and  strength.  Parscncles,  having  observed  tW 
Nausrus,  ll»e  governor  of  Babylon,  was  very  elfeiii. 
iiiate  in  his  person,  and  sltaved  Iduiself  carcliillt, 
comieived  a  dislike  to  him,  and  asked  the  king  to 
transfer  his  post  to  him.  The  king  refused ;  i>i» 
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Nkit^ras,  hav'iDf;  heard  what  had  occurred,  swore  to  I  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  introduced  mwiy 


be  levenge*!  on  Parsondes. 


coemetics,  perfumes,  &c.  from  abroad,  into  the  court 


The  gallant  Mede  was  induced  to  drink  sweet  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Virgin 
pines  mixed  with  intoxicating  drugs,  and  was  taken  Queen  and  her  ladies. 

before  Nanarus,  who  a'ked  him  why  he  had  tried  to  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (temp.  Charles  I.) 
supplant  him.  “  Because  I  thought  myself  more  recommends  ladies  to  remove  the  first  skin  off  the 
worthy  of  the  honor,  for  I  am  more  manly  and  more  face  with  oil  of  vitriol,  that  a  new  skin  may  come 
Meful  to  the  king  than  you,  who  are  shaven,  and  in  its  place ;  a  very  strange  way  of  improving  the 
bare  your  eyes  underline*!  with  stibium,  and  your  complexion.  Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet  (Act  iii.  ix*.  1), 
face  painted  with  white  lead.”  Nanarus  then  .says ;  ‘‘  I  have  beard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
swore  by  Belus  and  by  Mylitta  (the  Babylonian  enough;  God  hath  given  you  one  faee,  and  you 
Venus),  that  he  would  quickly  make  Parsoudes  make  yourselves  anoiher.”  Aud  Evelyn,  in  bis 
softer  and  fairer  than  any  woman.  He  had  him  Diary  (1  Goa),  remarks :  ‘‘I  now  observed  how  the 
shaved  and  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  bathed  twice  women  began  to  paint  themselves,  formerly  a  most 
a  (lay,  his  eyes  underlined,  and  tiiight  to  sing  and  ignominious  thing,  and  used  only  by  women  of  bad 
play  upon  the  harp,  and  his  hair  plaited  like  a  wo-  character.”  But  as  early,  as  1602,  we  gather  from  an 
nian'a  The  experiment  succeeded,  and  the  manly  allusion  in  M  irstou’s  **  Antonio  and  Meliida,”  that 
Parsondes  became  as  eficiuiiiate  ns  Nanarus.  Ar-  courtiers  of  the  male  se.x  occasionally  used  color 
tcus,  the  king,  after  seven  years,  heard  of  his  favor^  fur  their  faces.  KossaJine,  one  of  the  characters  in 
ite,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  restored.  The  the  play,  enumerating  the  faults  of  her  suitors,  says : 
uiilKtssador  who  came  with  this  demand  was  invited  ‘‘  The  fifth  p  tints,  and  has  always  a  good  color  for 
by  Nanarus  to  a  banquet,  in  the  course  of  which  what  he  speaks.” 

one  hundretl  and  fifty  female  players  entered  the  Bulwer,  in  his  ‘‘Artificial  Changeling,”  (1650), 
bsll,  and  Nanarus  asked  the  ambassador  which  of  telhs  us  :  “  Sometimes  they  think  they  have  too  much 
the  woiU'-n  he  thought  superior  to  the  rest  in  beauty  color;  then  they  u.se  art  to  make  them  pale  and 
snd  accoinplishinents ;  upon  which  he  pointed  to  fair.  Now  they  have  too  little  color;  then  Spanish 
Psrsnndes.  The  latter  was  then  set  free,.aiid  con-  paper,  red  leather,  or  other  cosinetical  rnbrics  must 
trtreil,  on  his  return  home,  to  intlict  summary  pun-  be  had.”  Even  Waller  complains  of  his  Sacharwua: 
ilbinent  on  his  enemy.  ••  Pj^aHon’s  fate  reversed  h  mine  ; 

The  orientals  use  uchnotula,  a  perfectly  white  Ufa  marble  t<H>ic  bath  ti«sh  and  blood ; 

cream,  composed  of  jasmine  pomade  and  benzoin,  woraiiieped  im  diviiie, 

.  ‘  I-  j  t-  .  That  b-auty  —  now ’t  tM  untUrttood  — 

by  means  of  whicHi  a  very  natural  but  transient  Apiiears  to  have  no  more  of  Mfe 

bloom  is  imparted  to  the  cheeks.  They  also  use  fta-  that  whereof  he  fVamed  hfa  wife.” 

tUia,  a  complexion  powder,  made  of  cowrie  sliells,  And  the  Puritan  Stubbes,  in  1658,  observes  :  — 
rice,  hoT»x,  lei^ns,  and  eggs,  with  l^ans  and  len-  ^  ^ 

tils.  Sonnini,  m  his  “  1  ravels  in  higypt,  says:  L>m  thfa  daubing  paint ; 

“So  much  care  is  not  thrown  away;  nowhere  are  Their  pride  that  way  u  fa  so  muciJi, 

the  women  more  nniformly  beautifitl,  nowhere  do  t  makes  mj  j  use  grow  famt. 

they  possess  more  the  talent  of  assisting  nature,  The  court  ladies  of  Charles  II.  used  paint  very 
nowhere,  in  a  word,  are  they  better  skilled  or  more  freely. 

praiHised  in  the  art  of  arresting  or  repairing  the  The  author  of  “England’s  Vanity”  (168.8)  is 
ravages  of  time,  —  an  art  whidi  h.is  its  principles  and  very  severe  upon  the  subject  of  paint.  He  ends  bis 
a  great  variety  of  practical  recipes.”  Lady  Mary  remarks  thus:  “The  Fi-ench  have  a  good  litany: 
Wortley  Montagu,  when  in  the  East,  applied  some  ‘  From  beef  without  mustard,  a  servant  wlikli  over- 
of  the  celebrated  Balm  of  Mecca  to  her  cheeks ;  values  himself,  and  fiom  a  woman  which  painleth, 
hot,  instead  of  making  her  “  beautiful  forever,”  her  good  Lord,  deliver  as.’  ” 


“And  first  I  will  benin  to  touch 
Utnm  thU  dHUhiug  paint ; 

Their  pride  that  way  it  is  so  much, 
It  mukei  my  Muae  grow  faiut.'’ 


face  was  red  and  swollen  for  three  days.  (Letter 
xxxvii.) 


Mr.  Fairliult  says  Spanish  paper  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  made  up  into  little  books,  and  a 


The  Chinese  belles,  having  at  night  bedaubed  leaf  was  torn  out,  and  rubbed  upon  tlie  cheeks,  the 
themselves  with  a  mixture  of  tea,  oil,  and  rice-rtour,  vermilion  powder  which  covered  it  being  thus 
Knifie  this  oil'  in  the  morning,  and  apply  a  white  tran.d’erred  to  the  face. 

powder,  called  “  Meen  Fun,”  touching  up  the  In  the  Spectatol- (1711),  an  unfortunate  husband 
cheeks  and  nostrils,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  with  complains  :  “  As  for  my  dear,  never  man  was  so 
a  little  carmine,  and  sprinkle  rice-powder  over  the  enamored  as  I  was  of  her  fair  forehead,  neck,  and 
face  as  a  finishinw  touch.  arms,  as  well  as  the  bright  jet  of  her  hair ;  but,  to 


Bart  tne  recipe  trom  a  lierniit,  and  Decame  so  neaiiti-  iice,  luac,  wnen  sue  nrsi  waaes  in  toe  morning,  sne 
fill  through  the  use  of  it,  that  her  hand  was  asked  scarce  seems  young  enough  to  be  the  mother  of  her 
in  marriage  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  by  the  king  of  whom  I  carried  to  bed  the  night  before.  1  shall 
Poland.  In  an  ancient  Frenuh  perfnraery-b»)k,  tiiko  the  liberty  to  part  with  her  the  first  opportun- 
entitled  Les  Secrets  de  Mawtre  .Mexys  de  Piedinon-  ity,  unless  her  father  will  q^ake  her  portion, suitable 
tots,  we  find  the  following  curious  formula  for  a  to  her  real,  not  her  a>^su!ned  countenance.”  Wal- 
marvelloiis  water :  “  Take  a  young  raven  from  the  pole  says  that  La<ly  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  not 
nest,  feed  it  on  hard  eggs  for  forty  days,  kill  it,  and  only  used  the  cheajiest  white  paint  she  could  get, 
distil  it  with  myrtle-leaves,  talc,  and  almond  oil.”  but  left  it  on  her  skin  so  long  that  it  was  obliged  ta 
In  a  French  poem  of  the  tliirteenth  century  (print-  be  scraped  oflf  her  face.  Beautiful  Lady  Coventry’s 
eil  in  Fairholt’s  collection  of  “  Sitiric.il*  S.mgs  and  hu»b.ind  used  to  clia.<e  her  round  the  dinner-table. 
Poems  on  Costume,”  published  by  the  Penry  Siieie-  that  he  might  remove  the  obnoxious  color  with  a 
ty  in  1849),  descriptive  of  the  wares  of  a  mercer,  he  napkin! 

declares :  “  I  have  cotton  with  which  they  rouge.  Respecting  face-painting  in  modern  times,  we 
and  whitening  with  which  they  whiten  themselves.”  know  from  advertisements  that  it  is  extensively 
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practised.  Some  paints  were  particularly  used  by  I 
actors.  Madame  Rachel,  in  her  examination  before 
the  Insolvent  l.)ebtors’  Court  in  1862,  stated  that 
her  projefsion  was  a  lucrative  one,  and  that  she 
sometimes  obtained  more  than  twenty  guineas  for 
enamelling  a  lady’s  tace.  So  that  a  lady  may  be 
swarthy  or  wrinkled,  withered  or  sallow,  and  yet 
appear  before  the  world  in  the  blooming  graces  of 
sweet  sixteen,  and 

“With  curlou*  iirts  dim  charms  revive, 

And  triumph  in  the  bloom  of  Ufty-Qve.’’ 

We  certainly  prefer 

“  A  woman'll  face  with  Nature’s  own  hand  paiuted.” 

A  fashion  analogous  to  that  of  painting,  and 
which  prevailed  about  the  same  time,  was  that  of 
wearing  black  patches  cut  into  various  shapes. 
Glapthome,  in  his  “  Lady’s  Privilege  ”  (1C  10),  says : 

Lmk  you,  signor,  if ’t  be  a  lover’s  part  you  are  to 
.act,  take  a  black  spot  or  two.  1  can  furnish  you ; 
’t  will  make  your  face  more  amorous,  and  appear 
more  gnicious  ib  your  mistress's  eyes.”  In  a  rare 
broadside,  printed  in  164C,  styled  “  The  Picture  of  an 
EnglLsh  Anticke,”  we  have  a  copper-plate  of  a  first- 
rate  exquisite  in  tlic  period,  who  has  his  face  spotted 
with  patches.  But  this  was  only  an  old  custom  re¬ 
vived,  for  the  practice  was  fashionable  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  dame  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire.  Regulus, 
a  famous  Roman  lawyer,  used  to  anoint  his  right  or 
left  eye,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  the  right  side 
or  the  left  of  his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  either 
for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 

In  “  Wit  Restored,”  a  poem  printed  in  1 G58,  we 
are  told  of  a  lady  :  — 

“  Her  patcht'8  arc  of  every  cut, 

>'or  pimpU'S  ami  for  scar*  ; 

Here  all  the  wanderin};  plancU’  «{^8, 

And  aoaoe  of  the  fixed  stars, 

Already  (gummed,  to  make  tliem  stick. 

They  ueeU  no  other  sky.” 

There  is  a  curious  engraving  of  a  lady  with  patches 
in  the  form  of  triangles,  half-moons,  stars,  and  cross¬ 
es,  in  the  title-page  to  a  sermon  by  Andrew  Jones, 
entitled  Morhwt  Satanicus;  or  The  Sin  of  Pride  (loth 
ed.  1G66),  in  which  he  sjK'aks  of  it  as  a  coiniuoii  cus¬ 
tom  with  our  proud  ladies  “  to  spot  their  faces  with 
black  patches.”  Mr.  Pepys,  itappc.am,  did  not  object 
to  them,  for  he  declared  that  hi.s  wife  with  two  or 
three  patches  looked  tiir  handsomer  than  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Henrietta.  The  same  gentleman  says  that  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  wore  many  patches  “  because 
of  pimples  about  her  mouth.”  Toe  autlior  of  •’  GimI's 
Voice  against  Pride  in  Apparel  ”  (1G83)  says  that 
the  black  patches  remind  him  of  pl  igue-s^Kits :  “  and 
methinks  the  mourning-coach  ami  horses,  all  in 
black,  and  plying  in  their  foreheads,  stands  ready 
harnessed  to  whirl  them  to  Acheron,  though  I  pity 
poor  Charon  for  the  darkness  of  the  night,  since  the 
moon  on  the  cheek  is  all  an  ecli[)sc,  and  the  poor 
stars  on  the  temples  are  clouded  in  sables,  and  no 
comfort  left  Lim  but  the  lozenges  on  his  chin, 
which,  if  be  pleases,  be  may  pick  off  for  bis 
cold.”  , 

A  writer  in  the  “  World  ”  for  1 754.  says :  ••  Tiioiigh 
I  have  seen  with  patience  the  cap  diminishing  to  the 
size  of  a  patch,  I  have  not  with  the  same  unconcern 
observed  the  patch  enlarging  itself  to  the  size  of  a 
cap.  It  i.s  with  great  sorrow  that  I  already  see  it 
in  possession  of  that  beautiful  mass  of  blue  which 
borders  upon  the  eye.  Should  it  increase  on  the 
side  of  that  exquisite  feature,  what  an  ecliiise  have 
we  to  dread  !  But  surely  it  is  to  be  liofied  that  the 
ladies  will  not  give  up  that  place  to  a  plaster  which 


the  brightest  jewel  in  the  universe  would  want  lustre 
to  supply.”  The  present  generation  may  possibly 
witness  a  revival  of  the  fashion,  as  it  has  witnessed 
the  reappearance  of  the  hoop,  high-heeled  boots,  lone 
gloves,  &(!.  of  the  Georgian  period.  All  we  can  say 
is,  IFe  hope  no!. 


A  CANADIAN  WARRIOR  ON  CAVALRY 
TACTICS.* 

Tuk  writer  of  this  volume  fills  a  post  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  has  a  sonorous  eficet,  and  may  even 
impress  the  uninitiated  with  the  belief  tliat  the  au¬ 
thor  is  a  veteran  in  arms,  scarred  with  wounds,  aad 
preternaturally  wise  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  art  of 
war.  Commander  of  the  Governor-General’s  Boiiy- 
Guard  !  The  mind  instinctively  conjures  up  visions 
of  desperate  conflicts,  of  gallant  charges,  of  flash¬ 
ing  sabres  and  flying  foes,  while  spurred  and  booted 
cavaliers  press  home  a  hot  pursuit.  .  It  .almost  seems 
a  pity  to  dissipate  this  pleasing  illusion  by  hinting 
that  the  terrible  fire-eaters  who  guard  Lord  Jlonk 
in  name,  but  perform  no  duty  in  reality,  are  merely 
a  troop  of  Canadian  militia,  corresponding  to  our 
yeomanry  cavalry,  and  about  eijual  to  the  latter  in 
discipline  and  experience  of  war.  We  would  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  doubt  that  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  commanding  the  redoubtable  body¬ 
guard  h.ad  not  seen  service  in  the  field.  He  himself 
informs  us  more  than  once,  that  he  was  out  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  foe  on  the  occasion  of  the  F enian  raid, 
and  actually  slept  for  several  nights  on  the  cold 
ground.  His  weight  in  that  momentous  campaign 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds,  and  tlmt 
of  his  trumpeter  two  hundred  and  five  pounds ;  and 
he  was  clothed,  as  we  learn  from  another  passage, 
cliiefly  and  prominently,  but  we  hope  not  solely,  in 
hugli  jack-boots.  To  that  all  but  bloodless  disturb¬ 
ance  and  those  boots  be  doubtless  owes  his  inspira¬ 
tion  to  enlighten  the  world  on  cavalry  and  its  uses. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  Canadian  yeomanry  officer 
might  not  have  written  a  very  good  book  upon  cav¬ 
alry  drill  it  he  had  brought  intellect  and  judgment 
to  the  task,  relying  on  sullicient  authorities,  or  cit¬ 
ing  well- authenticated  incidents  in  proof  of  the 
wi.sdoiu  of  any  changes  which  be  might  suggest; 
but  the  commander  of  iho  body-guard  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada  has  a  soul  above  mere 
drill.  He  goes  in  for  grand  strategy,  and  suggests 
organic  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  f'oree. 
Fortunately,  he  has  taken  the  only  coherent  ideas 
which  he  ventures  to  give  from  the  recent  work  of 
Sir  Henry  Havelock ;  but,  in  place  of  the  good  au¬ 
thorities  upon  which  Sir  Henry  relies,  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Governor-General 
chiefly  cites  the  questionable  acts  and  personal  re¬ 
cords  of  such  men  as  tbe  late  guerilla  Morgan,  and 
of  Mosby  and  Gilmore,  the  Confederate  partisan! 
Valuable  in  their  way  as  the  deeds  of  these  men 
may  be,  instructive  even  as  they  might  prove  to 
Canadian  yeomanry  on  the  occasion  of  a  Fenian 
raid,  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  imitated  by  regu¬ 
lar  soldiers,  or  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  change  in 
the  organization  and  handling  of  regular  cavalry. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  oflieer  com¬ 
manding  the  body-guanl  should  have  made  this 
mistake,  since  he  had  before  him,  in  Sir  Henry 
Havelock’^  volume,  even  if  he  had  himself  ceased  to 
rememlier  the  prominent  events  of  the  war  in  the 
United  States,  a  record  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 

•  Modern  Cavulry.  Ily  LieutcDani-CoInnel  0.  T.  Dennison,  Jr.| 
comraanUing  the  Qovernor>Qeuenil*s  Body^Qoard,  Upper  Canada 
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(ble  feats  performed  by  commanders  of  cavalry, 
which  had  a  real  and  appreciable  eflTect  upon  the 
course  of  the  war.  If  it  was  important  to  chronicle 
General  Stuart’s  ride  round  Pope’s  army,  and  the 
seizure  of  Pope’s  paps^rs,  it  was  surely  of  no  le<s 
importance  to  give  an  estiinite  of  Slieridin’s  work 
in  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  whicli  ended  in  the  enforced 
surrender  of  tlie  Confederate  army;  of  General 
Grierson’s  ride  througli  Jlississippi  and  Louisiana, 
which  hail  a  powerful  efTect  upon  tlie  fill  of  Vicks- 
Imrg;  or  of  General  Wilson’s  devastating  sweep 
still  deeper  into  the  South  with  a  horde  of  cavalry, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Mr.  .Teflersun  Davis., 
In  writing  a  work  u[K)ii  cavalry  .as  a  warlike  arm, 
the  author  docs  not  deem  it  right  to  refer  to  these 
events  because  he  is  avoweilly  a  violent  sympathizer 
with  the  Confederates.  To  carry  political  predilec¬ 
tions  into  hiidness  is  had  enough,  hut  to  c.arry  them 
into  an  iiKpiiry  .as  to  the  organization  of  cavalry  is 
surely  the  conminmatc  dower  of  foolishness.  Let 
tti  hear  t’ue  reason  of  the  eoinui  inder  of  the  body- 
ffosrd  against  citing  the  acts  of  Slieridan,  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  estimate  the  lessons  he  has  taught  cav¬ 
alry  commanders,  which  Sir  II.  Ilaveloek,  a  profes¬ 
sional  soldier,  has  so  ably  deduced.  “  Sbi  ridan  was 
as  poor  an  odk-er,”  says  .\Ir.  Denison,  “for  the  pop¬ 
ular  reputation  he  had,  as  ever  lived,  uidess,  per¬ 
haps,  General  GAnt.”  The  “unless  perhaps”  is 
here  e.xtr.imely  good.  Poor  as  he  wa.s,  Sheridan 
was  still  superior  to  his  coinmantling  olFieer.  who 
took  Vicksburg,  defeated  Hrigg,  captured  Uich- 
nionil,  and  compelled  Lee  to  surrender  !  When  a 
book  is  disgraced  by  so  evident  an  outburst  of  pro¬ 
vincial  spleen,  it  destroys  the  confidence  of  the 
reader  so  completely  that  he  feels  he  cannot  accept 
even  the  quotations  of  the  author  as  correct.  IVIr. 
Denison  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  General  Fitz- 
hngli  I..ee  and  General  Ilo.sser,  of  the  late  Confed¬ 
erate  service,  interesting  letters  upon  the  equipment 
and  use  of  cavalry.  Had  he  been  less  of  a  politician 
and  more  of  a  soldier,  he  might  with  .as  great  ease 
have  obtained  the  views  of  Slieridan,  Averill, 
Grierson,  Wilson,  or  Steedman  of  the  Federal  ser¬ 
vice,  so  ns  to  have  admitted  of  a  comparison  ;  but 
apparently  the  commander  of  the  body-guard  can- 
j  not  forgive  Sherid  :n  for  beating  his  friend  Early  at 
;  Winchester.  We  have  pointed  out  these  defects  the 
I  more  strongly,  ns  the  book  itself  brings  together  in 
a  popular  form  a  considerable  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject  cavalry  which  might  be 
useful  to  yeomanry  oflicers,  or  the  commaiKlers  of 
colonial  mounted  militia.  O.i  the  great  subject  of 
the  day,  whether  cavalry  should  be  armed  and  cm- 
I  ployed  as  mounted  infantry,  rather  than  in  the  man¬ 
ner  adopted  hitherto  in  Europe,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  comm.ander  of  the  horse  successfully 
launched  .against  the.  C  in  ulian  Fenians  agrees  gen¬ 
erally  with  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

_  We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  il  soldier  urges  reform  with  a  zeal  .and  intelli¬ 
gence  much  superior  to  those  of  the  colonist,  and 
adduces  reasons  for  orgaii'c  changes  in  the  cavalry 
j  arm  more  powerfid  than  those  which  .are  advanced 
j  by  the  eulogist  of  Mr.  Mosby.  The  strategical  use 
I  of  cavalry  is  not  difTcrent  in  theory  in  modern 
times  from  what  it  was  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans. 
Although  probably  quite  unknown  to  himself,  Sher¬ 
idan,  in  his  decisive  battle  ag.aitist  Early  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  employed  e.xaetly  the  same 
tactics  as  Germanicus  in  his  great  battle  with  Ar- 
minius,  as  related  by  Tacitus.  The  Roman  prince, 
while  feeling  the  enemy’s  centre  with  the  legions. 


despatched  the  cavalry  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
battle  to  fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  who  formed  one  of  the  wings  of  the  German 
arr.ay.  The  mantcuvre  was  entirely  successful  in 
rolling  up  the  wing,  and  thus  introducing  confusion 
and  dismay  into  the  whole  array  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  then  vigorously  pressed  by  the  legions,  and 
utterly  routed.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  Sheri¬ 
dan  found  Early  stronglj'  intrenched  in  the  narrow 
throat  of  the  valley,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  carry 
Ids  intrenclunents  by  a  front  attack.  He  accordingly 
despatched  Custer  with  his  cavalry  or  mounted 
rifles  to  make  a  long  detour  to  the  right,  and  to 
come  sweeping  in  through  the  hills  in  rear  of  Ear¬ 
ly’s  position.  The  orders  were  accomplished  to  the 
letter,  and  so  soon  as  Sheridan  saw  that  Custer  was 
in  position,  and  was  advancing  r.apidly,  he  gave 
the  order  to  attack,  and  gained  an  e.asy  and  over¬ 
whelming  victory.  The  flank  m.areh  of  Custer 
could  not  have  been  performed  by  infantry  within 
any  rea.sonahle  time,  nor  could  hi.s  attack  have  been 
a  serious  danger  to  the  Confederates,  had  not  his 
weapons  and  his  mode  of  inanicuvring  placed  him 
on  an  equ.ality  with  his  opponents.  The  Roman 
horsemen  and  the  German  infantry  had  arms  of 
almost  equal  efficiency,  while  the  cavalry,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  had  tlift  speed  and  momentum  of  the  charge, 
the  weight  of  the  horse,  and  the  moral  effect  of  a 
sudden  appearance  of  danger,  all  in  their  favor. 
Had  more  horsemen,  armed  as  our  brilliant  but  use¬ 
less  cavalry  are,  made  the  attempt  w  hich  with  Cus¬ 
ter  was  successful,  they  could  have  been  resisted 
and  overwhelmed  with  ease  by  the  rifles  and  long- 
range  cannon  of  their  .adversaries.  Cu.ster’s  men, 
however,  were  mounted  infantry,  armed  with  re¬ 
peating  rifles,  and  so  soon  as  the  speed  of  their 
horses  had  carried  them  to  the  enemy’s  flank  and 
re.ar,  they  were,  in  fact,  to  all  intents,  a  new  army 
in  position.  According  to  the  drill  of  these  mount¬ 
ed  riflemen,  two  out  of  every  three  can  dismount 
and  mana-uvre  as  infantry,  while  the  third  holds  the 
horses,  ready  to  take  the  whole  swiftly  in  advance 
or  retn'at,  or  to  e.xecute  another  flank  movement 
as  may  be  ordered. 

'riie  general  principle  which  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  is  th.at  cavalry,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
full  advantage  which  the  horse  gives  them,  ought  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  infantry  in  their  firc-arm  and 
mode  of  manoeuvring.  In  the  days  of  Rosbach  and 
ZIethen,  and  even  of  Austerlitz  and  Leipsic,  the 
c.av.alry,  when  they  were  thrown  in  vast  masses  on 
their  adversaries  to  achieve  some  grand  result,  were 
really  not  much  inferior  in  wea4)ons,  and  the  strate¬ 
gy  of  charging  in  masses  was  a  judicious  use  of  this 
powerful  arm  against  an  infantry  not  armed  with 
rifles.  Mr.  Denison  suggt  sts  that  the  portion  of  the 
cavalry  for  mere  ch.arging  purposes  (of  which  he 
urge*  the  retention)  ought  to  use  the  revolver  in 
preference  to  the  sabre.  But  what  are  they  sup¬ 
posed  to  charge  ‘i  If  infantry,  long  before  they  can 
get  within  pistol  range  they  would  be  annihilated 
by  the  fire  of  the  Snider  or  the  Chnssepot.  Is  it  a 
b  ittery  of  Armstrongs  ?  It  must  be  recollected 
that  artillery  is  now  in  pasition  at  a  much  greater 
distan.re  than  formerly,  that  the  surprise  of  a  battery 
is  extremely  uidikely,  and  the  chance  once  in  fifty 
years  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  maintain¬ 
ing  a  show  cavalry  during  peace.  Besides,  if  such 
a  chance  should  present  ttself,  it  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  mounted  rifles  with  as  much  swift¬ 
ness,  and  the  prize  secured  with  mare  certainty, 
because  the  dismounted  horaemen  could  form  a 
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more  efficient  defence  ayainst  a  return  charge. 
The  only  otherpossible  collision  is  between  cavalry 
and  cavalry.  This  the  mounted  rifleman  can  do  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  dragoon,  but  he  has  resources 
at  his  command  which  might  easily  prove  fatal  to 
his  adversary.  The  dismounted  men  couhl  first 
receive  their  showy  brethren  with  several  rapid  and 
crushing  volleys  from  their  breech-loaders,  then 
mount  and  charge  the  shattered  line  of  the  foe  with 
a  consciousness  of  victory  which  nothing  could 
withstand.  In  the  late  German  war,  the  meeting  of 
cavalry  with  cavalry,  armed  only  with  lance  and 
sabre,  approached  the  ludicrous  in  the  minimum  of 
result  to  the  maximum  of  apparent  power.  When 
the  opportunity  at  length  came  for  using  cavalry  in 
the  pursuit  alter  Sadowa,  the  Prussians  founil  it 
dangerous  to  launch  their  glittering  masses  against 
even  a  beaten  infantry  armed  with  the  ordinary 
muzzle-loa<ling  rifle.  Had  King  William  po.-sesstd 
a  force  armed  and  trained  like  the  horsemen  of 
Sheriilan,  it  could  have  swept  past  the  flank  of  the 
retreating  columns,  and  taken  up  successively  such 
intrenched  positions  as  to  have  coiiifielled  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  army.  The 
whole  question  of  cavalry  organization  and  uses 
must  be  reconsidered,  but  we  frankly  confess  we 
should  prefer  the  views  of  authorities  with  less 
sounding  tides  than  the  commander  of  the  body¬ 
guard  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  with 
a  trifle  more  experience  in  the  art  of  war  than  could 
be  gained  in  op()Osing  a  Fenian  raid,  however  mog- 
niflcent  the  jack-boots  of  the  hero,  or  however 
undoubted  his  sleeping  fur  several  flights  on  the 
cold  ground. 


BEETLE-HUNTING. 

[Translated  fur  Eysht  Saturday  frum  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondee.] 

Among  those  insects  which  attack  trees  and 
plants,  the  beetle  and  its  larvm,  vulgarly  called 
while  worm  or  mart,  are  those  which  cause  the  great¬ 
est  ravages.  If  in  certain  years  the  damage  is 
hardly  sen-ible,  in  others  the  evil  assumes  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  real  disaster.  On  what  do  these  dif¬ 
ferences  depend  V  How  does  it  happen,  moreover, 
that  the  scourge  seems  to  redouble  in  intensity  in 
proportion  as  agriculture  grows  more  perfect  ?  We 
shall  be  able  to  explain  these  singular  phenomena 
by  making  use  of  the  most  recent  researches  of 
which  these  vor.icious  coleoptera  have  been  the  ob¬ 
ject.  This  will  furnish  us  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
ising  the  means  nio.st  fit  to  limit,  through  beetle- 
unting,  their  excessive  reproduction.  This  new 
kind  of  chase,  encouraged  by  the  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  organized  in  certain  localities  according  to 
very  ingenious  methods  by  di>tinguished  agricultur¬ 
ists,  has  already  produced  efficacious  results.  The 
expenses  which  it  entails  are  almost  insignificant. 
The  bodies  of  the  adult  insects  and  of  the  larva:  fur¬ 
nish,  besides,  an  active  manure,  of  which  the  value 
has  naturally  to  be  deducted  from  the  expense 
caused  by  collecting  them.  As  to  the  importance 
which  the  question  of  beetle-hunting  presents  from 
the  |x)int  of  view  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  it,  to  state  that  the  losses  inflicted  on  French 
agriculture  by  beetles  have  been  estimated  in  cer¬ 
tain  years,  after  well-ascertained  averages,  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs.  Be¬ 
fore  showing  the  ways  invented  for  cutting  short 
these  devastations,  we  must  set  forth  in  a  tew  words  | 


the  mode  of  development,  the  metamorphoses,  the 
habits  of  these  coleoptera,  the  most  dreaded  for  our 
fields,  our  forests,  and  our  gardens. 

The  coleoptera  in  general  have  been  studied  with 
more  care,  and  are  better  known,  than  most  of  the 
entomological  species  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  Tliese  insects,  designated  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  scaraliees,  offer,  almost  all,  to  the 
eye  varied  colors  and  beautiful  metallic  reflections, 
which  have  fixed  from  all  time,  the  attention  of  men. 
They  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  wings,  covered 
with  solid  elytra,  whence  has  come  to  them  the  de- 
'nomination  under  which  they  are  now  classified  in 
treatises  of  Natural  History.*  The  wings  are 
small,  provided  with  ramified  nerves,  and  unfold 
or  told  themselves  under  the  elytra  with  a  remarka¬ 
ble  facility,  according  as  the  insect  prepares  to  take 
flight  or  settles  on  an  object.  The  order  of  coleop¬ 
tera  contains  twenty  families,  which  subdivide 
themselves  into  a  very  large  number  of  species; 
there  are  at  present  more  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  ticketed  in  the  collections.  Wc  shall  attach 
oui-selves  only  to  the  fatnily  of  the  scarabees,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  most  interesting,  and  the 
only  one  of  which  we  shall  again  find  representatives 
iti  the  course  of  this  study. 

The  individuals  wliicli  compose  it  can  he  distrib-, 
uted  into  seven  tribes,  of  which  the  first,  that  of  the 
floral  beetle,  comprehends  a  series  of  charming 
insects,  which  support  themselves  from  the  juice  of 
flowers.  The  golden  beetle  offers  a  beautiful  type 
of  this  tribe.  In  the  country  he  is  called  “  the  king 
of  beetles.”  It  is  of  a  golden  green  with  white 
spots ;  when  it  flies  in  the  sun,  scarcely  lifting  its 
elytra,  all  its  body  has  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  a 
|>olished  metal.  During  the  summer,  the  golden  bee¬ 
tle  dwells  in  gardens;  it  penetrates  into  the  hearts  of 
roses  and  peonies,  reposes  on  the  petals  of  honey¬ 
suckles,  and  sucks  their  sugared  juice.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  causes  no  damage. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  at  the  foot  of  trees ;  and 
when  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  young  larvm  find 
within  their  reach  the  ligneous  debris  on  which  they 
feed.  When  the  moment  of  metamorphosis  has  a^ 
rived,  and  from  larvm  they  are  about  to  pass  into 
the  rank  of  beetles,  they  envelop  themselves  in 
an  ovoid  shell  with  thick  sides,  constructed  from 
agglutinated  detritus.  There  are  still  found  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  our  gardens  two  smaller  and  less  brilliant 
cetonia,  —  the  brown  cefonia,  spotted  with  white; 
and  the  hairy  cetonia,  which  is  rt  d,  and  coveegd  with 
long  hairs.  In  the  hot  regions  of  Africa,  In  India, 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  Lies,  are  cetonia  of  a 
remarkable  beauty,  as  the  Goliath  of  Drury  or  the 
Goliath  Cacique,  —  sorts  of  giants  among  the  insects 
of  that  tribe. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  tribe  of  scarabeans,  a 
subdivision  of  the  family  of  scarabeidm,  that  the 
largest  of  the  coleoptera  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
scarabeans  are  insects  with  a  hetvy  body,  powerful 
mandibles,  and  jaws  garni.- bed  with  teeth.  The 
males  are  in  general  provided  with  horns  of  differ 
ent  forms  of  which  the  use  has  not  as  yet  been 
divined,  and  which  give  them  a  strange  aspect 
Ttie  Scarabeus  Hercules,  rather  common  with  u.s,  is 
well  knoAii  throughout  the  world.  It  is  black,  shin¬ 
ing,  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  prothorax  and  the  front 
<>'■  the  m  lie  bear  each  a  very  long  horn.  The  type 
of  he  scarabees  of  our  country,  without  teeth  in  the 
ja  vs,  is  the  Orycles  nusicornit,  commonly  designated 
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by  the  names  of  rhinoceros  and  nose-horned.  Its 
larviB,  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  beetle, 
live  in  the  old  trunks  of  oak-trees,  in  fallen  trees, 
•nd  feed  on  the  li<;neous  tu^istance.  In  the  for- 
«its  of  India  mid  of  South  America,  where  the 
lar>'e  acarabees  ubouml,  they  acquit  themselves  very 
energetically  of  the  ofllce  which  seems  to  have  de¬ 
volved  on  them  of  dij-intograliug  dead  wood.  The 
Soluble  or  gasiform  elements  which  there  exist  in 
combination  can,  thanks  to  them,  diffuse  themselves 
in  the  air  or  penetrate  into  the  soil,  in  order  to 
(iirnish  new  elements  fur  vegetable  and  animal 
oeganizations.  Insects  contribute  evidently  in  this 
Bianner  to  equilibrate  the  destructive  and  creative 
forces  which  preside  over  the  renewal  of  life  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  falls  to  them  also,  in 
fulfilling  this  part,  to  become  very  annoying  to 
human  industry. 

In  the  tribe  of  coprina  must  be  mentioned  the 
■teuebi,  whose  singular  instincts  had  without  doubt 
very  much  astonished  the  Egyptians,  for  there  is  to  be 
found  on  the  most  ancient  monuiuents  of  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  figured  in  amulets  and  placed  in  sar¬ 
cophagi,  the  mcred  aleuchus,  fur  which  the  [leoples  of 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  profefsed  great  veneration. 

It  is  an  insect  quite  black,  alimwt  Uiree  centimetres 
iu  length.  Its  elytra  are  finely  cut,  and  its  front 
legs  are  armed  with  a  strong  set  of  teeth.  The  two 
posterior  feet,  much  lunger  than  the  four  others, 
complete  its  instruments  of  labor.  Tiie  care  which 
it  takes  to  insure  the  preservation  of  its  eggs  and 
the  development  of  its  larvm  is  most  curious.  In¬ 
stead  of  concealing  simply,  like  the  other  copruplia- 
gans,  in  cow-dung,  or  in  some  little  cavity,  the  egg 
which  it  has  just  laid,  the  female  of  the  ateuchu.s 
surrounds  it  with  precaution  in  a  little  dung,  and 
rolls  afterwards  this  little  lump  on  the  ground  with 
its  posterior  feet.  It  has  soon  formed  a  solid  and 
well-packed  ball,  of  which  the  egg  occupies  the  centre. 
The  next  tiling  is  to  bury  it.  The  insect  has  al¬ 
ready  made  choice  of  a  spot  where  its  larvic,  when 
first  hatched,  will  be  able  to  find  food.  It  is 
towards  this  point  that  it  directs  itself,  pushing  tlie 
ball  before  it.  If  it  meets  an  obstacle  on  the  way, 
it  places  the  egg  on  its  broad  head  in  order  to  pass 
it  by.  If  the  enterprise  exceeds  its  strength,  it  goes 
to  seek  assistance.  It  is  seen  to  ily  away,  and  return 
ibonly  with  four  or  five  ateuchi,  who  help  it  to  lift 
the  precious  burden  and  to  set  it  on  the  right  road. 
When  the  egg  has  at  length  reached  a  propitious 
place,  the  industrious  female  digs  a  hole  with  its  an¬ 
terior  feet,  which  serve  it  as  a  spade ;  it  places 
its  egg  therein,  tlien  covers  it  again  with  earth, 
and,  sweeping  the  ground  with  its  posterior  feel,  j 
which  are  furnished  with  a  brush,  removes  with 
care  the  traces  of  the  hole  which  it  has  just  cover¬ 
ed  up. 

We  come  to  the  tribe  of  the  melolonthines,  that 
to  which  belongs  the  ordinary  beetle,  in  entomology 
the  MelolorUka  oulf/arLs.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  this  tribe  ;  it  is  also  its  most  dreaded  repre- 
•eotative.  Some  other  species  of  inelolontha  of  our 
countries  devour  also  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  in  tlie 
larva  state  gnaw  the  roots  of  plants ;  such  are  the 
Hiizotrogues  of  spring  and  fail,  which  may  be  seen 
flying  in  the  evening  in  avenues  planted  with  elms, 
the  great  fuller-beetle,  brown,  and  covered  with  mi¬ 
nute  white  scales  irregularly'  arranged,  which  is  met 
with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  None  of  these  in¬ 
sects,  however,  are  sufficiently  disseminated  to  be  very 
hurtful.  It  Is  not  so  with  the  ordinary  beetle.  In 
certain  years,  there  are  seen  to  appear,  in  the  month 


of  April,  enormous  (juantities.  Tiiey  terminate  ^ 
their  career  only  towards  the  month  of  June,  and 
during  all  this  time  devour  the  leaves  of  different 
trees,  —  maples,  (mplars,  birches,  beeches,  and  oaks. 
They  seem  to  accord  a  marked  preference  to  the  i 
foliage,  or  even  the  flowers  and  fruits,  of  the  elm ;  •. 

hence  the  name  of  tce//e’.s  treaJ,  given  in  the  couu-  ' 

try  to  the  organ-s  of  inflorescence  anil  fructific.rtiun  ^ 
of  the  eommuii  elm.  0>ten  forests  are  entirely  de-  i 
spoiled  by  them  ill  the  first  months  of  spring.  How¬ 
ever,  the  evil  which  the  beetles  do  to  trees  cannot  ! 

be  compared  to  that  which  they  have  already  done  . 

to  the  crops,  when  they  lived  undergroimd  in  the  ' 
larva  state,  gnawing  the  roots  of  forage  plants  and  j 
cereals.  The  diilerent  subterranean  luetaiuurphoses  I 
of  this  coleoptera  embrace,  in  fact,  a  s|>ace  of  three  | 
years,  during  which  it  shows  unceasingly  an  ex-  ;  j 
trenie  voracity.  l! 

Wlien  the  females  arc  about  laying,  they  choose  ji 
a  light  soil,  or  one  mellowed  by  culture,  and  bury  j 
themselves  in  it  and  deposit  their  eggs.  Oa  an  av-  ^ 
erage  each  female  lias  forty.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
or  thirty-seven  days,  the  little  larvae  becoine  hatched. 
They  have  alreaily  strong  maudibies,  furnished  with 
a  tooth  cut  to  a  bevel  angle  ;  they  are  consequently 
very  well  armed  for  cutting  roots  eas.Iy,  and  they 
set  to  work  immediately.  The  insects  remain  n 
the  larva  state  during  two  or  three  years,  accortlityr 
to  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  suhjeeled. 
Most  often  they  do  not  arrive  at  the  term  of  their  [; 
metamorphoses  till  the  spring  of  the  third  year.  If  1 
the  beetles  have  finished  their  transfonuatiou  before  i; 
this  epoch,  at  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  tli*-y  j 
remain  buried  and  torpid  in  their  hole  during  the  1: 
ensuing  winter,  consuming,  without  doubt,  the  fat  [I 
accumulateil  in  tiieir  tissues.  In  the  spring  they  1 
leave,  ilefinitively,  the  earth.  t 

It  has  been  remarked  that  tl'.e  larva;  of  la'etles 
have  never  been  found  in  wa.'-te  land.  Conse({uently  [! 
these  insects  were  rare  in  ancient  times.  Agricul-  !; 
ture,  being  less  advanced,  knew  neither  deep  tillage  'i 
nor  turning  up.  Tiie  methoils  of  inteii.sive  cultiva-  |) 
lion,  from  being  more  and  more  generalized,  have 
mellowed,  aerated  the  soil,  and  facilitated  tlie  I 
development  and  penetration  of  roots.  The  larva;  I 
have  therefore  found  much  more  facility  in  working  | 
a  passage  and  seeking  their  nourishment  even  in  i!i 
beds  of  vegetable  earth  of  which  the  access  was  E 
closed  to  them.  They  bury  themselves  more  and  ^ 
more  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  becomes  j| 
more  sevijre,  ascend  again  when  it  grows  mild,  and  t 
find  themselves  thus  in  the  conditions  most  favorable  jj 
for  prospering  and  developing  under  the  soil.  Con-  ij 
seqiiently  the  number  of  beetles  increases  In  a  P 
really  alaraiing  manner.  It  would  be  out  of  the  k 
question  to  make  agriculture  retrograile  and  return  P 
to  tlie  usages  of  the  rude  tillage  of  former  times, 
which  scarcely  scratched  the  surface  of  tlie  earth. 

An  irresistible  and  very  rational  tendency  urges  us, 
on  the  contrary,  to  make  cultivation  perfect  in  order 
to  increase  continually,  iu  equal  superficies  with  the 
cultivated  soil,  the  total  weight  and  value  of  the  i 
crops.  The  destruction  of  the  coleoptera  is  then  a  : 
problem  of  which  it  becomes  more  and  more  impor-  | 
rant  to  discover  the  solution.  When  Im|>elled  by 
the  mildness  of  the  weather  the  larvm  ascend  again  .1 
towards  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  rare  to  per-  .j 
eelve  from  one  day  to  the  ne.xt  on  the  a<-rial  organs  ! 
of  plants  the  external  signs  of  the  attacks  which  the 
roots  undergo.  Entire  fields,  covtred  witii  the 
vigorous  and  healthy  shoots  of  a  growth  of  hemp, 
show  of  a  sudden  the  extremities  of  the  stalks  beat 
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(iu>vii,  the  leaves  withered,  and  soon  alter  dried  up. 

'  Different  herbaceous  vegetables  of  high  cultivation, 
cereals,  colzas,  and  leguminous  plants,  manifest  at 
the  same  epoch,  and  for  the  same  reason,  sj'tuptoms 
of  »lecay. 

Among  those  who  have  studied  with  the  most 
perseverance  anil  success  the  habits  of  these  larvrc, 
and"  who  have  proposed  the  best  conceived  methods 
for  destroying  them,  we  must  mention  first  M. 
Jules  Keiset.  lie  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  the  30th  December,  1807,  a  memoir  in 
which  are  elucidated  many  important  points,  until 
then  olwcure,  touching  the  subterranean  life  of  these 
white  worms.  M.  lleiset  has  proceeded  in  his 
investigations  with  much  method,  lie  has  caused 
every  day  regular  diggings  of  a  determined  depth 
to  be  made  in  his  fields.  He  had  also  a  large 
alcohol  thermometer  placed  in  the  open  country,  of 
which  the  lower  bulb  was  at  a  depth  of  .lO  centi¬ 
metres.  The  zero  of  the  graduation  of  this  ther¬ 
mometer  was  level  with  the  ground  ;  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  bed  of  earth  which  served  as  the 
habitation  of  the  larvic  could  therefore  be  read  on 
the  stem.  Another  thermometer,  kept  in  the  open 
air,  alloweil  this  temperature  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  Thu  double  observation 
was  made  and  noted  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock ; 
at  tile  same  time  were  registered  the  numlier  and 
condition  of  the  larvm  found  at  different  depths  in 
the  neighboring  fields.  Some  of  the.se  fields  were 
waste  lands;  others  were  sown  with  ditferent  crops. 
The  figures  obtained  in  this  manner  have  been 
collected  in  synoptical  tables,  whence  practical 
results  of  great  value  have  been  deduced. 

In  Normandy  (domain  of  Ecorchebueuf,  Scine- 
Inf^rieure)  the  insect  has  employed  three  years 
in  passing  through  the  different  phases  of  its  bio¬ 
logical  evolution.  The  laying  of  1805  —  it  may  be 
remembered  how  numerous  the  beetles  were  that 
year  —  gave  myriads  ot  larva;  of  which  the  rigor 
of  the  ensuing  winter  perhaps  diminished  the 
number.  The  survivors  not  the  less  ravaged 
the  crops  of  1806.  During  the  winter  of  1800  - 
07,  they  kept  themselves  at  a  depth  of  40  cen- 
timetre.s.  The  temperature  of  this  bed  remained 
constantly  above  0  °,  although  the  comparative 
thermometer  placed  in  the  air  several  times  indi¬ 
cated  a  frigidity  of  15°  below.  It  is  true  that  the 
earth  was  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  snow,  which 
prevented  thejoss  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  ground. 
I’lie  larvie  buried  underneath  were  able  to  endure, 
it  may  be  seen,  without  sufi'ering,  the  very  severe 
and  very  continuous  frosts  which  hardened  the 
surface  of  the  fields.  It  is  then  a  mistake  to 
count  upon  the  frost  to  deliver  us  from  beetles. 
In  March  and  April,  1807,  the  plough  uncovered 
white  worms,  very  much  developed,  which  had 
already  ascended  near  the  surface.  As  the  farm¬ 
ers  took  care  to  have  them  picked  up  during 
ploughing  -  time,  they  were  able  to  destroy  a 
great  number  of  them.  In  the  month  of  June 
tbilowiiig,  the  larva;  buried  them.«elves  at  35 
centimetres,  in  order  to  transform  themselves 
into  grubs.  This  change  of  state  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  less  than  two  months,  for 
in  a  trench  opened  on  the  IDlh  August  there 
were  111  grubs  and  one  single  larva.  The  beetle 
has  to  remain  almost  two  months  in  this  grub  state, 
(or  in  the  month  of  October  beetles  were  found 
underground  well  formed,  and  ready  to  fly  away, 
which  were  laid  bare  by  the  autumn  ploughings. 
On  the  13th  December,  118  were  met  with  In  a 
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single  digging.  These  coleoptera  can  n-main,  then 
buried  111  the  earth  five  or  six  months,  and  wait 
patiently  until  the  devclo[)ment  of  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  allows  them  to  begin  their  aerial  existence. 
The  larvae,  moreover,  seem  endowed  with  a  singular 
foresight.  When  they  leave  the  superficial  beds  to 
execute  their  movement  of  migration  towards  the 
dejiths  of  the  soil,  they  precede  the  indications  of 
the  thermometer,  llcibre  any  fall  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  taken  place,  tliey  are  warned  by  their 
instinct  that  the  cold  is  about  to  make  contin¬ 
ual  progress,  and  they  take  their  precautions  in 
consequence.  When  they  began  to  descend  in  the 
month  of  October,  1860,  the  subterranean  ther¬ 
mometer  still  marked  10°  above  zero;  when  they 
ascended  towards  the  surface  in  the  month  of 
February,  1807,  it  indicated  only  7°.  It  is  true 
that  it  had  descended  in  January  to  2  degrees  and 
eight  tenths  above  zero.  It  is  well  to  add  that,  at 
tliat  time,  the  insect  had  been  deprived  of  nufriirent 
during  sever.il  iiiontbs,  the  radicles  not  penetrating 
to  the  depths  where  it  buries  itself,  and  hunner,  as 
well  as  the  relative  niildne.-s  of  the  temperature, 
might  have  induced  it  to  make  its  ascent  Now 
that  we  know  sulfieiently  the  habits  of  the  white 
worm,  we  are  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  means 
most  proper  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Thirty  years  ago  almost,  a  prefect  of  La  Sarthe 
endeavored  to  propagate  energetic  methods  of  bee¬ 
tle-hunting.  Ilis  efforts  were  not  received  at  first 
as  they  deserved,  and  the  war  which  he  declared 
against  beetles  caused  people  to  smile  much  more  than 
it  excited  their  gratitude.  By  degrees  the  ravages 
caused  by  these  inst*cts  Iiave  opened  the  eyes  of 
every  one;  and  the  chambers  of  agriculture,  the  de¬ 
partmental  Camilla  have  demanded  in  turn  legisla¬ 
tive  iiie<i.siires  to  put  a  stop  to  these  periodic  dis¬ 
asters.  These  are  the  precepts  wliieli  M.  Rcisc-t  has 
deduced  from  the  scientific  observations  to  which  he 
has  devoted  himself  on  wliite  worms.  When,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  land  is 
being  [irepared  which  is  to  receive  colza  or  grain, 
nearly  all  the  larvie  are  still  very  near  the  surface. 
A  first  ploughing,  not  very  deep,  to  lay  them  bare,  an 
energetic  harrowing  to  erush  thi-ni,  —  in  this  lies  an 
economical  way  of  destroying  the  greater  number. 
Care  inu.“t  be  taken  then  not  to  plough  deeply ;  the 
result  would  be  to  bury  the  larvic  further  down,  and 
to  save  thi^n  from  ulterior  researches.  In  those 
years  when  the  field  is  to  jiroiluce  spring  cereals 
and  flesh  roots,  the  dre.ssing  which  is  given  to  the 
land  in  February  and  March  for  this  object  would 
not  generally  injure  the  beetle- worms.  The^  as¬ 
cend  too  slowly  from  the  bottom  of  their  galleries  to 
be  reached  at  that  moment  by  the  ploughshare.  A 
search  should  be  made,  in  order  to  deteriiiine  exact¬ 
ly  at  what  distance  from  the  surface  they  are  to  be 
met  with.  If  they  are  too  low,  the  intelligent  farm¬ 
er  will  not  hesitate  deferring  to  plough  for  some 
weeks.  Without  this  precaution,  the  larvae,  respect¬ 
ed  by  the  share  and  stimulated  by  the  elevation  in 
temperature  and  the  development  of  the  young  rad¬ 
icles,  will  ravage  the  jiinnts  which  have  been  too 
soon  eunfided  to  the  earth.  It  will  be  necessary, 
then,  if  the  search  reveals  the  presence  of  many  lar¬ 
va;  in  a  field,  to  defer  seed-time  at  least  till  the  month 
of  April.  Ill  M.  Bei.-et’s  farm  the  hed  containing 
the  larva;  has  lieen  reached  on  the  0th  April  by  a 
ploughing  of  18  to  20  centimetres,  and  three  weeks 
later  one  less  deep  brought  all  the  white  worms  on 
the,  surface.  If  one  is  not  well  assured  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  first  ploughing,  two  may  be  executed 
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at  diUVri'nt  depths,  taking  earo  each  time  to  have  I 
picked  up  behind  the  plough  by  a  woman,  or,  better, 
by  two  ehihlrer,  the  white  worms  which  the  turning 
up  of  the  earl  h  exjroses  to  view.  This  picking  up  is 
little  expensive,  the  price  may  be  estimate<l  at  5 
fraiH'S  the  hectare.  The  (juantity  of  worms  collect¬ 
ed  is  very  variable,  it  has  sometimes  fallen  from  25 
to  5  kilogrammes  from  one  day  to  another.  The 
average  has  been  every  day  in  the  season  of  186G-67 
10  kilogrammes,  representing  at  least  5,000  insects. 
The  larvae  are  often  heaped  together  at  certain 
distances,  and  this  facilitates  the  gathering  a  good 
deal. 

Here  are,  moreover,  for  this  same  season,  the  nu¬ 
merical  data  which  M.  Reiset  has  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect  on  his  domain  in  Normandy.  Tliese  numbers 
may  be  consiilered  as  differing  very  little  from  tha-e 
which  would  be  obtained  by  devoting  one’s  self  to 
analogous  experiments  in  other  parts  of  France.  Cer¬ 
tain  pieces  of  earth  contained  on  an  average  23  lar- 
V®  the  square  metre,  or  230.000  the  hectare.  .\s  on 
this  surface  almost  100,000  beet-root  or  80,000  feet 
of  colza  can  be  cultivated,  each  root  would  tf.erefore 
have  been  attacked  by  two  or  three  larva?.  That  is 
fullii-ient  to  injure  definitively  a  crop.  If  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  other  arable  lands  of  the  Seine-Infc- 
rieure  contain  the  same  proportion  of  larva?,  the  im- 
porfcvnce  of  the  injury  done  in  all  the  departments 
cannot  be  e.'timiited  at  less  than  25  millions  of  francs. 
Still,  this  proportion  wiis  soBietimes  exceeded  by  M. 
Reiset.  There  were  fields  which  were  literally  in¬ 
fested  ;  so  the  skilful  agriculturist  did  not  recoil  be¬ 
fore  the  necessity  of  making  in  them  as  many  as 
three  successive  ploughings.  The  epoclis  and  the 
depth  of  tl  ese  ploughings  were  determined  after 
indications  furnished  by  a  special  search,  in  which 
the  number  and  degree  of  descent  of  the  larva?  in 
the  ground  could  be  studied.  These  three  plough- 
inga  were  imide  in  the  month  of  October,  before  the 
colza-planting.  'I’liey  gave  the  first  1 70,  the  second 
111,  the  third  G3  kilogrammes  of  white  worms,  alto¬ 
gether  344  kilogrammes  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  this  means 
172,000  insects  were  extirpated.  The  c.\[)eiise  had 
been,  it  is  true,  1 1  ffanc-s  80  c.  the  hectare ;  but  the 
crop  was  very  fine,  while  those  of  the  neighboring 
fanners  who  had  not  taken  the  same  precautions  were 
quite  destroyt  d. 

When  the  adult  beetle  has  taken  its  flight,  it  is 
not  less  neces-arv  to  hunt  this  devastating  and  pro¬ 
lific  coleoptera  Its  habits,  moreover,  render  the  chase 
easy  and  the  [irey  aouudaut.  Reeiles  have  scarcely 
more  than  th>ee  or  four  hours  of  activity  during  the 
day.  in  the  morning  and  evening,  shortly  after  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  then  that  their 
sonorous  buzz  ng  may  be  heani,  when  they  cross  the 
air  ill  irregular  and  crooked  flight,  striking  against 
every  obstacle.  The  rest  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
night,  they  an?  plunged  in  profound  torpor.  Hang¬ 
ing  on  the  under  side  of  leaves,  they  remain  immov¬ 
able,  and  so  inert  that  the  slightest  shock  is  suflieient 
to  unloose  them  and  make  them  fall  on  the  ground. 
It  is  especially  at  daybreak,  before  the  dew  has  evap¬ 
orated,  that  a  1  irge  number  of  these  insects  are 
gathered,  still  asleep,  by  shaking  the  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  the  country,  old  men,  women,  and 
children  devoted  themselves  with  ardor  to  these  sorts 
of  AuWi/e.s,  when  the  administration  piopased  premi¬ 
ums  of  20  and  10  francs  for  every  100  kilogrammes 
of  lieetlcs.  The  funds  devoted  to  this  purpose  were 
quickly  absorbed.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
ivduee  considerably  the  reward  offered,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  ze.il  of  the  beetle-hunters  has  nor 


relaxed.  Some  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  results  obtained.  ,  * 

The  accounts  of  the  departmental  exchequer  of 
the  Seine-Inferieure  are  at  this  moment  being  regu¬ 
lated,  and,  according  to  M.  Reiset,  the  premiums  for 
beetles  amount  to  80,000  francs.  They  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  destruction  of  one  thousand  one  hundrerl 
and  forty-nine  millions  of  insects,  which  would  not 
have  produced  less  than  23,000  millions  of  larva?  the 
ensuing  year.  Private  industry  has  commenced  al¬ 
so  to  give  rewards  to  beetle-hunters.  There  is  in 
the  department  of  the  Oise  a  very  important  in¬ 
digenous  sugar  refinery,  in  which,  during  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  every  day  200,000  kilogrammes 
of  beet-root  are  consumed.  Now,  the  supplies  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  surrounding  crops  diminished  contin¬ 
ually  in  consequence  of  the  Incessant  multiplication 
of  larva?.  The  director  of  this  manufactory  prom- 
i.«ed  to  give  20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  of  beetles 
that  were  brought  to  him.  Soon  bags  full  of  these 
insects  poured  in.  A  boiler  kept  at  a  degree  of 
boiling  heat  received  these  bags  as  soon  as  they 
were  weighed  ;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  minutes 
in  the  boiling  water,  the  coleoptera,  rapidly  and 
economically  killed  by  this  energetic  pro<-ess,  were 
given  to  farmers,  to  whom  they  served  as  manure  for 
their  soil.  In  one  season,  30,000  kilogrammes  of 
insects  passed  into  this  bath  of  lioiling  water,  that 
is  to  say  almost  28  millions  of  beetles  were  de¬ 
stroyed.*  They  would  have  produced  5G0  mil¬ 
lions  of  larva?,  which  would  have  lived  at  the  expense 
of  two  successive  crops  of  beet-root. 

It  will  be  observed  how  convenient  was  this  im¬ 
mersion  of  bags  in  a  boiler.  This  method  is  not 
always  practicable.  There  is  not  generally  at  com¬ 
mand  in  a  farm  either  the  suitable  material  or  suf¬ 
ficient  hot  water.  People  therefore  have  taxeil  their 
ingenuity  to  discover  how  to  kill  economically  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  beetles  which  they  wished  to 
convert  into  manure.  An  attempt  was  made  at  first  to 
crush  them  under  mill-stones,  or  to  throw  them  into 
urinaries  or  into  pits  covered  with  lime.  It  was  neces- 
s;iry  to  abandon  almost  entirely  these  practices.  At 
the  moment  when  the  bags  or  baskets  which  con¬ 
tained  the  beetles  were  opened  in  order  to  be  emp¬ 
tied,  the  insects  excited  by  the  shaking  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  and  the  heat,  flew  away  in  great  numbers.  M. 
Reiset  had  endeavored  to  plunge  the  closed  bags 
into  lime  water.  He  discovered  that  it  required 
four  days  to  kill  the  coleoptera;  it  was  necessary 
to  renounce  this  too  mild  poison.  M.  Reiset  then 
resolved  to  make  use  of  raw  naphthaline,  extracted 
from  the  oils  of  the  coal  tar  of  gas  manufactories. 
It  Is  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  of  a  strong  odor, 
and  it  emits  at  an  ordinary  temperature  vapors 
which  are  a  genuine  poi.<on  to  certain  insects.  Shut 
up  in  a  cask  with  two  per  cent  of  their  weight  of 
naphthaline,  the  beetles  are  killed  in  five  hours. 
M.  Paul  Audouin,  has  demonstrated  even  that  1 
kilogramme  of  naphthaline  was  sufficient  to  asphyx¬ 
iate  in  two  hours  100  kilograminmes  of  beetles. 
When  withdrawn  from  the  cask  after  this  time,  a 
few  still  move  their  feet,  but  none  return  to  life. 
.•Vs  naphthaline  costs  twenty  times  less  than  benzine, 
which  had  also  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  doubtless  dethrone  it  completely. 

The  same  agriculturist  has  tried  naphthaline  as 
a  preventive,  in  order  to  remove  from  his  fields 
the  females  in  quest  of  a  mellow  soil  for  laying  their 

*  The  weight  of  beetles  vsries  natura'ly  according  to  the  epoch. 
M.  Lamoareu.x  has  ascertained  that,  od  an  avera^,  1,000  of  those 
adult  iusects  weigh  1  kilogramme  40  gramuies. 
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ppgi*-  He  has  mixed  this  sulwtance  with  thrt>e  times 
its.  weight  of  fine  sand  or  dry  earth,  and  spread  it 
over  certain  crops.  He  employed  from  400  to  500 
kilogrammes  of  naphthaline  t  he  hectare.  A  pielim- 
inary  experiment  had  shown  that  in  these  pro|Kir- 
tions  naplithaline  caused  no  hiirtliil  action  on  the 
vegetation  of  a  meadow,  any  mure  than  on  that  of  a 
field  sown  'with  oats  or  lucem.  The  ex[H'riment, 
however,  had  been  made  in  the  inu.st  unfavorable 
conditions,  for  the  t*ountry  was  at  that  period  af¬ 
flicted  by  drought.  We  niu-^t  wait  until  next  sea¬ 
son  to  know  if  this  superficial  dissemination  of 
naphthaline  will  have  sufficed  to  remove  beetles 
from  lands  so  prepared.  In  a  few  months  we  sIihII 
be  able  to  tell  if  Uiey  contain  or  not  newly  hatched 
larvK.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  means  of 
preservation  will  turn  out  efticacious.  Still,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  solution.  It  does  not  «up- 
press  ttie  evil,  it  only  displaces  it  Driven  from 
one  fiuld  by  the  poison  dififused  in  it,  the  females  will 
fall  upon  s<jme  soil  iinire  propitious  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  progeniture.  It  is  true  that  those 
agriculturists  who  would  not  have  taken  any  preciu- 
tions  would  not  be  lung  in  remarking  the  disastrous 
preference  which  the  females  of  the  beetle  which  are 
about  lay  ing  testify  for  their  pro|)erty.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  naphthaline,  if  its  good  effects  were 
on<%  demonstrated,  wouhl  tend  then,  by  the  force  of 
things,  to  lH*come  general,  and  to  limit  in  a  very 
serious  manner  the  propagation  of  eoleo|)tera. 

Another  very  ingenious  method,  which  the  in¬ 
ventor,  M.  Eugene  ll-dH-rt,  injjH'ctor  of  planta¬ 
tions  of  tl»e  town  of  Pains,  designates  under  the 
original  denomination  of  heetle-trafty  would  seem  to 
roach  tlte  evil  at  its  source,  especially  in  plaices 
where  forage  and  cereals  alternate  with  forests.  It 
ie  founded  on  this  oliservation  that  it  is  in  places 
planted  with  trees  that  the  adult  beetle  likes  Itest  to 
dwell ;  it  is  llierefbre  in  the  environs  of  woods  that 
the  female  will  first  seek  a  mellow  soil  t«>  lay  her 
eggs.  Starting  from  this  principle,  M.  Uubert  [iru- 
pusesto  cultivate  and  manure  with  care  all  around 
ibre-ts  and  nurseries  a  strip  of  ground  some  metres 
only  in  width.  The  females,  finding  in  proximity  to 
their  residence  a  place  so  well  arranged  anil  so 
tempting,  would  not  fail  to  come  in  swnriDS  to  lay 
their  eggs  an  it.  Nearly  all  the  larva:  of  the  country 
would  therefore  be  accumulated  at  one  |)oiiit,  wliere 
they  could  easily  be  tlestroyed  by  seasonable  phingh- 
iiigs.  The  author  of  this  project  has  remarked  that, 
in  the  five  or  six  months  which  pass  between  their 
birtli  and  their  first  niuultiiig,  the  young  larvae  live 
together.  It  is  therefore  at  this  {teviud  that  they 
slutuld,  according  to  him,  be  sought.  Later  on 
they  disperse,  finiiing  no  longer  around  enough  to 
Mtisfy  tlieir  growing  appetites,  and  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  catch  them.  There  wouhl  be  another 
advantage  in  thus  collecting  them  early.  It  wouhl 
permit  the  tongue  <if  earth  which  here  serves  as  a 
trap  to  the  beetles  to  be  sown,  and  crops  to  be.  grown 
ill  It,  wiiich  would  indemnify  the  contractors  for  their 
expwMcs  of  hire  ami  tilling. 

Agriculturists  placed  not  far  from  forests  shtmld 
pay  the  more  attention  to  the  indications  of  Al. 
lloliert,  th.tt  they  are  exposed  in  tpiite  a  special 
manner  to  the  ravages  of  tlnj  coleoptera.  It  often 
lmp|H:ns  that  the  fields  which  adjoin  a  woo<l  are  com¬ 
pletely  lievastHttsl.  The  author  of  the  process  we 
indicate  imaginetl  this  plan,  just  after  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  tl.e  environs  of  Vinwnnes  snfl'ered  much 
more  from  the  abundance  of  beetles  since  tin:  clear¬ 
ing  of  land  formerly  tiiabered  had  increased.  The 


woods  of  Mendon  and  Montmoreney,  on  the  contrs- 
ry,  have  few  beetles,  and  do  not  infest  the  neighbor- 
iiig  locations  with  larvte.  This  arises  from  the  ardl- 
lu-silieions  soil  of  these  forests  and  lands  hardenfan 
a  good  deiil  during  dry  years.  ” 

AI.  E.  Hecqnet  d’Orval  has  just  published  in  the 
memoirs  of  an  agricultural  society  at  Abbeville,  and 
submitted  to  the  Acailemy  of  Sciences,  an  interest¬ 
ing  notice  on  the  subject  which  occupies  us.  After 
deinuiistrating  by  irrcfrugable  facts  that  the  larva;  of 
beetles,  gray  worms,  and  caterpillars  have  made  the 
farmers  of  lower  I’icardy  lose  in  18UG  forty  jier 
cent  of  their  crops  on  an  average,  he  advances,  in 
Ilk  turn,  to  preserve  the  crops  from  these  formidable 
enemies,  a  plan  which,  when  applied  with  perse¬ 
verance,  seems  to  him  likely  soon  to  destroy 
them :  he  pru{>uses  to  intercalate  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  cro[)s,  at  intervals  more  or  lees  near,  a  year 
of  fallow,  during  which  five  plougbings  and  numer¬ 
ous  liarro  wings  should  be  made.  M. 'd’Orval  shows 
that  the  four  last,  those  of  spring  and  summer, 
would  bring  the  greatest  number  of  tlie  larvte  to  tbe 
surface  of  the  soil,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  beaks  of  birds  would  promptly  do  them  justice. 
The  author  does  not  fail,  moreover,  in  order  to  rec¬ 
ommend  his  methotl,  to  set  olF  the  advantages  of 
fallueing  aecoiujtanied  with  harrowing  and  plough¬ 
ing.  Tlieee  advantages  have  often  been  enumerated. 
Tills  trea'iiient  mellows  tbe  land,  deans  it  from 
parasitic  herbs,  airs  it,  apd  {lermits  it  to  absorb  tbe 
restorative  elements  contained  in  the  atmosphere  — 
in  H  word,  increases  its  fertility.  There  is  much  truth 
ill  these  eoiisiderations  ;  it  is  permitted  us,  however, 
to  I  emark  that  weeds  and  cuuimercial  manures  pre- 
sent  us  many  advaiitagi<s  as  the  fallow,  from  the 
{Miint  of  view  of  the  enrichment  of  tbe  soil,  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  more  economio  system  of  culture.  As  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  process  for  the  destruction  of 
lurvic,  it  seems  certain  ;  but  that  of  beetle-hunting, 
cuiiibined  witn  the  gathering  of  the  white  worms, 
seems  so  also ;  and  this  last  method  costs  only  a  few 
hundredths  of  the  price  of  the  crop,  while  the 
practices  proposed  by  M.  H.  tl’Orval  require  the 
sacrifice  of  the  entire  crop.  This  last  plan  is  then 
definitively  more  ex|)ensive  than  the  two  preceding 
ones,  and  does  not  seem  more  enei^tic. 

Under  the  three  forms  which  they  afiect  after 
hatcliing  in  their  successive  metamorphoses,  the 
coleoptera  contain  substances  analogous  to  those 
which  form  the  tissues,  and  imore  especially  the 
youngest  and  most  vivacious  portions  of  vegetables. 
They  are  jiariicularly'  rich  in  azote,  which  makes  of 
them  n  manure  that  may  be  classed  among  the  most 
viilii  tble.*  M.  Uciset,  comparing  the  wliite  worms 
lately  taken  from  the. ground  with  Peruvian  guano, 

*  In  the  followinj;  manner  tbe  composition  of  tUMe  int'oets  uuiy 
l>c  iaUicated,  Uv«luc«<i  from  aniilyt<«s  1  have  luude  with  the  an- 
Histauve  of  MM  H.  Cnampiou  and  11.  Scllet. 
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On  comp'iring  tbo  results  of  these  analyses  with  the  mean  coin* 
position  of  farm  manure,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  normal  state,  from 
tlko  point  of  vto'.v  of  asote,  white  worms  would  be  worth,  weip^ht 
for  weight,  2|  times  more  tlian  manure,  beetles  4  times  more  tUaa 
this  manure,  and  more  tivxn  common  poudntU ;  that,  in  fine, 
j  dried  beetles  would  coiutitate  a  commercial  manure  comparable 
I  to  gutuko. 
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gs  regard*  the  relation  of  the  proportion  of  a*ote, 
jumigns  to  them  a  commercial  ralue  of  3  francs  the 
too  kilogrammes.  On  deducting  the  value  of  the 
manure  from  the  price  for  collecting,  which  is  11 
francs  80e.  the  100  kilogrammes,  it  is  seen  that  it 
costs  only  8  francs,  58c.  to  save  from  ruin  more 
than  a  hectare  of  field.  This  premium  does  not  rep- 
i  resent  two  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  crop.  It 
has  been  sought,  however,  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
1  collecting  the  larvae,  and  the  idea  put  in  priictice  by 
'  M.  Uiot  deserves  to  be  mentioned  :  he  has  movable 
'  poultry- houses  transported  over  the  freshly  ploughed 
;  land.  The  white  worms,  insects,  and  the  minute 
'  parasitic  grains,  are  thus  consumed  on  the  spot  by 
the  birds  of  the  farm-yard.  This  protfcss,  the  first 
idea  of  which  is  very  ingenious,  is  not  easily  gen- 
slized,  and  presents,  besides,  some  inconvenieiues. 
The  eggs  of  fowl  fed  on  larvie  or  adult  beetles 
i  soon  contract  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  keep  it  dur- 
in"  all  the  time  of  laying  under  the  innuence  of 
I  this  alimentary  regimen. 

We  should  not  have  completely  treated  our  sub- 
:  ject,  if  we  did  not  say  a  few  words  of  tlim  natural 
Huxiliaries  of  man  in  his  war  against  the  beetles. 

'  Several  species  of  binis  pursue  Iheiii  very  actively, 
and  would  have  certainly  succeeded  alreatly  in  de¬ 
stroying  them  altogether,  if  the  progress  of  intensive 
sgri'eulture  had  not  given  to  the  propagation  of  this 
coleoptera  unexpected  facilities.  M.  Florent- 
'  Prdvost  has  thrown  much  light  on  this  question 
of  the  utility  of  bird.s,  by  examining  in  the  stom¬ 
achs  of  a  great  number  of  them,  and  of  small 
j  mammifera,  the  half-digested  remains  of  the  insects 
I  on  which  they  feed.  According  to  him  it  is  the 
I  goat-sucker  which  consumes  the  most  adult  beetles  ; 

I  then  come  the  jays,  the  titmice,  the  magpies,  the 
[  butcher-birds,  the  starlings,  and  some  wading  birds. 

!  The  beetle  serves  also  as  food  for  a  great  number  of 
I  charming  little  singers  which  man  pursues  unmerci- 
I  fully,  and  which,  if  he  showed  less  animosity  against 
'  them,  would  render  him  inestimable  services.  The 
nightingales,  warblers,  titmice,  redbreasts,  swallows, 
as  inottensive  as  they  are  pretty,  are  intrejiid  de¬ 
stroyers  of  larviB  and  adult  insects.  Who  has  not 
remarked  the  eagerness  of  wagtails  to  place  them¬ 
selves  behind  the  plough,  and  their  consumption  of 
the  larvm  while  hopping  gracefully  and  balancing 
their  elegant  tails  ?  The  goldfinch  particularly  is  a 
hunter  of  great  appetite  ;  he  attaches  himself  even 
to  certain  large,  hairy  caterpillars,  and  swallows 
them,  after  extracting  the  excrements  by  pres>ing 
and  smoothing  the  beards  with  his  beak.  The  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  sparrow  are  less  appreciated  ;  he  makes 
them  too  dear.  If  he  preserves  orchards  and 
crops  from  insects,  he  often  devastates  them  on  his 
own  account  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the 
enemies  he  has  destroyed  to  be  regretted.  When 
these  birds  have  unfortunately  been  allowed  to 
multiply  to  a  given  point,  it  might  be  said  that 
they  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  leave  noth¬ 
ing.  The  tithes  they  levy  on  fruit  and  grain  e.xceed 
considerably  those  raised  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
monastic  corporations  from  which  these  bold,  nois;>-, 
.and  voracious  birds  have  taken  their  name.*  It  is 
not  rare  to  see  ganlens  in  the  interior  of  large 
towns  ravaged  by  them  to  such  a  point,  that,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  they 
devour  the  buds.  They  have  perceived  perfectly 
well  that  these  young  organisms  were  very  nutri¬ 
tive.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  every  tree  the  part  of 
which  the  elementary  composition  comes  nearest 
*  lu  French,  moineau,  from  moine,  monk.  —  Tb. 


that  of  the  animal  tissues.  In  devouring  them,  they 
eat  meat  almost,  if  we  may  so  call  it. 

And  yet  one  would  have  reason  to  repent  destroy¬ 
ing  completely  these  indefatigable  ami  ever  hungry 
hunters.  Jn  England  the  land-owners  had  at  one 
epoch  obliged  their  tenants  to  pay  a  part  of  the  rent 
ot  the  ground  in  sparrows’  heads.  It  was  proposed 
thus  to  make  these  birds  disappear  from  the  soil  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  succeeded  ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  jieople  regretted  that  this  measure  had  ol>- 
taineil  so  complete  a  8ucee.«s ;  insects  began  to  mul¬ 
tiply  fofa!*t  that  it  became  necessary  to  import  swal¬ 
lows  from  the  Continent  in  self-defence.  What 
took  place  in  the  United  States  is  not  less  signifi¬ 
cant  :  some  years  ago  the  sparrow  was  unknown 
there,  and  insects  committed  intolerable  depreda¬ 
tions.  In  the  month  of  June  the  trees  of  the 
sijuares  and  avenuts  of  New  York  had  not  a  single 
leaf;  everything  was  devoured  by  caterpillars, 
which  fell  in  clusters  on  the  heads  of  the  passers-by. 
In  1852,  three  pairs  of  sjmrrows  were  brought  to 
Portland.  During  the  following  years  some  other 
couples,  brought  from  Europe,  were  introduced  ii  to 
the  principal  towns  ot  the  Union.  Pelted  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  finding,  moreover,  around  them  abundant 
food,  our  sparrows,  as  might  have  been  ex|)ected, 
multiplied  with  excessive  rapidity.  As  to  the  caterpil¬ 
lars,  they  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment.  The 
trees  of  the  towns  of  America  keep  their  foliage 
now  all  the  suiniiier.  In  gratitude  tor  this  signal 
service,  many  inhabitants  of  New  York  have  estab¬ 
lished  near  their  windows  pretty  cages,  constantly 
0{>en,  in  which  the  sparrows,  that  have  become 
familiar,  find  at  all  times  a  good  shelter  and  tbod  to 
their  taste. 

We  can  no  longer  refuse  to  admit  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  birds  the  owls.  It  is  only  to  want  of 
instruction  that  must  he  attributed  the  prejudices 
and  persecutions  ot  which  these  so-called  bints  of  ill 
omen  are  the  victims  in  onr  country  districts.  Who 
has  not  seen,  in  the  middle  of  villages,  owls  nailed 
to  walls  and  the  doors  of  houses?  Still,  this 
family  of  nocturnal  birds  renders  great  services  to 
agriculture  by  reason  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  insects,  reptiles,  and  worms  that  it  destroys. 
However,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that 
[)0-itive  ideas  in  this  respect  begin  to  diffuse  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  that  it  is  not  now  rare  to  see  in  cer¬ 
tain  rural  regions  pendies  established  on  por^iose, 
on  which  the  patient  hints  of  night  station  them¬ 
selves  to  watch  their  prey. 

The  opinions  of  agriculturists  about  the  mole  are 
still  divided.  Some  regard  it  as  hurtful  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  others  as  indis|)ensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  crops.  Perhajis  it  is  with  the  moles  as  with  the 
sparrows,  it  would  be  as  imprudent  to  destroy  them 
altogether  as  to  let  the  number  increase  too  rapidly. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  the  mole  makes  a  great  con¬ 
sumption  of  worms,  and  especially  beetles,  in  the 
four  states  which  they  present  successively  in  their 
metamorphoses,  —  eggs,  grubs,  larvae,  and  adult  in¬ 
sects.  It  destroys  also  a  great  number  of  nocturnal 
insects,  for  it  is  at  night  that  it  goes  provision-bunt¬ 
ing.  The  defenders  of  the  mole  pretenil  also,  that 
the  sinuous  galleries  which  it  traces  constitute  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  drainage,  —  air  and  dry  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  galleries  do  this  harm,  that  they 
expose  the  roots  of  plants  of  which  the  nutrition 
consequently  takes  place  less  easily,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  mole-hills  with  which  these  little  mammifers 
stud  the  fields  they  freijuent  interfere  with  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  impede  the  work  of  mechanical  reajiers. 
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Some  land.owners,  therefore,  have  in  their  piy 
mole-catchers,  whose  business  is  to  destroy  to  the 
very  last  these  subterranean  excavators.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  going  tiK)  far ;  the  reproaches  ad¬ 
dressed  to  tile  moles  only  have  foundation  when 
they  propagate  themselves  in  an  excessive  manner ; 
and  It  is,  perhajis,  taking  an  extreme  measure  to* 
deprive  one’s  self  radically  of  the  intervention  of 
these  insectivora. 

However,  we  believe  we  have  indicated  a  number 
of  methods  proper  to  get  rid,  very  promptly,  if  they 
are  ap[)lied  in  concert  and  with  rigor,  of  the  most 
noxious  larva*.  .  In  Switzerland,  special  regulations, 
more  rigorously  enforced  than  the  rules  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  cuterpill.iis  with  us,  have  almost 
destroyed  the  beetles,  the  ravages  of  which  had 
become  formidable.  In  France,  general  admin¬ 
istrative  measures,  special  co*operation,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  honorary  rewards,  which  are  by  no 
means  despi.sed  in  the  country,  will  doubtless 
contribute  tflic.nciously  to  check  the  inarch  of 
this  unexpected  scourge.  Before  all,  to  indivi¬ 
dual  elfort,  stimulated  by  sn  interest  of  the  first 
order,  must  be  left  the  extirpation  of  the  causes 
of  an  evil  which  the  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture  have  themselves  aggravated,  and  which 
might,  if  no  attention  wore  paid  to  it,  arrest  their 
progress. 


DEAN  MILMAN. 

DK.VTn  has  carried  off  another  of  our  chief  liter¬ 
ary  celebrities  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Dean 
of  St.  Pdiil’s,  of  whom  it  is  no  e.xaggeration  to  say 
that,  if  his  prose  belongs  to  the  present,  his  poetry 
belongs  to  the  past  gener.ation.  No  doubt  his  lo.ss 
would  have  been  more  widely  and  sensibly  felt  if 
his  death  had  occurred  when  he  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame  as  a  poet ;  but  even  now  a  very  large 
number  of  personal  friends,  and  very  many  of  the 
more  highly  educated  literary  circles  as  well,  will 
le.arn  with  much  regret  that  they  will  see  no  more 
the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  historian,  and  the  divine, 
whose  bent  and  bowed  and  venerable  form  was  so 
familiar  to  them  in  his  cathedral  churidi,  or  coming 
down  the  steps  of  the  Athena'um  Cluli-house.  The 
late  Dean  died  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  Sunning 
Hill. 

Henry  Hart  Hillman  was  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Mihnan,  physician  to 
King  (Jeorge  HI.,  w’ao  was  raised  to  a  baronetcy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  His  mother 
was  Frances,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  William 
Hart,  of  Stapleton,  Glocester.-hire,  after  whom  he 
bore  his  second  baptismal  name.  lie  was  born  in 
London,  on  tlie  10th  of  Febru-iry,  1  7t)l,  ami  received 
his  early  *  ducatioii  at  the  celebrated  academy  kept 
by  Dr.  Biiriiey,  .at  Greenwich.  Thence,  at  the  age 
of  about  11  years,  he  was  tran>ferred  to  Eton,  where 
under  Dr.  I).vvlcs,  he  learned  to  write  Latin  elegiacs 
and  hexameters,  too,  with  elegance  and  spirit. 
Among  his  contemporaries  at  Eton  were  the  late  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Salisbury,  tlie  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Sum¬ 
ner),  the  late  Duke  of  Northumherland,  the  late 
Dean  of  Windsor  (Dr.  Nevile  Gienville),  the  late 
and  present  Earls  Bathurst,  and  the  Earl  of  Elleii- 
borough. 

Ill  due  course  lie  proceeded  from  Eton  to  Brase- 
no<e  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1813,  with  first-cla-ss  honors  in  clashes 
having  already  gained  the  “Newdigate”  prize  by 
his  English  poem  “  The  Apollo  Belvidcre,”  the  same 


poem  in  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  occurs 

that  often-quoted  and  much-canvassed  line  : _ 

“lleanl  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  Bky  ?  ” 

In  the  same  year  ho  gained  the  Chancellor’s  Prize 
for  Latin  verse,  on  the  subject  of  “  Alexander’s 
Visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Achilles.”  Three  years  later 
he  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  competition  for  the 
Chancellor’s  jirizes  for  English  and  Latin  essavs  ■  ' 
the  subject  of  the  former  being  “  A  Comparative  E<-  ' 
timate  of  Sculpture  and  P.iiiiting,”  and  of  the  latter 
a  discussion  of  “  Tlie  Leading  Dilfercnces  between 
the  Writers  of  Antiijuity  and  those  of  Modern 
Times.” 

He  was  .admitted  into  deacon’s  orders  in  181G  bv 
the  Bishop  of  London,  ordained  priest  the  same  year 
liy  the  Bi.siiop  of  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterw,ards  wag 
jircsented  to  the  V'icarage  of  St.  lilary’s,  lleadin*'. 
.Already  he  had  appeared  belbre  the  puldic  as  the 
author  of  the  tmgeily  of  “  Fazio,  or  the  Italian  Wife,” 
which  was  acted  at  Covciit.  Garden  Theatre,  the  jiart 
of  the  heroine  being  sust  lined  by  the  favorite  aetrefs 
of  the  day.  Miss  O’Neill.  He  wa.s  encouraged  liy 
the  success  of  the  play  to  more  ambitious  clfurts, 
ami  in  1818  he  produced  an  “heroic”  [loem.  in  fset 
an  efilc,  entitled  “  Samor,  I^ord  of  the  Bright  City,” 
which  [lerhaps  wou’d  have  been  more  successful  and 
popular  if  its  readers  had  not  been  frightiuied  at 
finding  that,  like  “  Paradise  Lost,”  it  ran  to  the  great 
length  of  twelve  books. 

About  the  same  time  he  became  a  frequent  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  pages  of  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  writing 
mainly  on  historical  and  jioctical  subjects.  In  18'2U 
appeared  from  his  pen  a  poem  which  at  once  gained 
him  great  and  deserved  popularity,  and  helpi  d  large-  1 
ly  to  secure,  for  him  in  the  following  year  the  mncL  \ 
coveted  and  honorable,  though  not  very  lucrative,  ' 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  \ 
of  O.xford.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  his  dramatic  i 
poem,  “  The  Fall  of  Jenisaleni.”  This  poem  was  i 
vei*y  highly  praised  by  the  critics  of  the  day,  and  ■ 
rapidly  passed  through  several  editions.  Religious  i 
or  quasi-religious  subjects  seem  to  have  had  a  special  ; 
clHnn  for  his  mind,  as  he  followed  up  this  poem  by  : 
other  similar  elforts,  in  the  shape  of  “  The  Martyr  of  ' 
.Antioch  ”  and  “  Belshazzar” ;  both  noble  subjects  for  | 
his  pen,  and  ad’oi ding  wide  scojie  for  dramatic  treat¬ 
ment.  To  the  list  of  the  above  must  be  added  another 
poem  of  a  dilTerent  character,  the  sulject  being  taken 
from  English  instead  of  Jewish  history,  we  mean  his 
“  Anne  Boleyn.” 

After  huhling  his  country  living  for  nearly  20  years, 
he  was  preferred  by  the  (h-own  in  183o  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  which  he  held  wiih  a 
canonry  in  Westminster  Ahla^y  until  the  end  of  1840, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Coplestoii,  the  Bi.-hnp  of 
Llandaff,  he  was  nnniinated  by  the  Crown  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Tliis  post  he  held 
till  his  death. 

Dean  Milman  has  been  .also  in  bis  day  a  very  pro¬ 
lific  writer  of  prose.  His  first  important  publication 
of  this  kind  w.is  a  “  History  of  the  Jews,’’  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  which  appeared,  if  we  reniemlM*r  right,  in  tlie 
“  Family  Library,”  puhllsheil  by  Mr.  Murray  sonic  30 
or  40  ye.ars  ago,  and  republished  in  America.  This 
work  Wits  severely  attacked  at  I  he  time  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  by  Mr.  G.  Fanssett,  and  an  anonymous  pam¬ 
phleteer  at  Oxford,  for  its  “  uiiscriptiiral  views”; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  assaults,  it  lias  held  its  ground, 
and  now  (lourishes  in  at  least  a  fourth  edition. 

He  also  e  iited  (in  185-1)  with  a  series  of  elahortile 
notes  and  illustrations Gihhon’s  “Decline  and  Fall,” 
and  published  in  1840  a  “  History  of  Christianity  from 
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the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Alralition  of  Paganism  in 
the  Roman  Empire.”  To  these  we  must  add  his 
M  Memoir  of  Lord  Macaulay,”  prefixerl  to  the  People’s 
Edition  of  “  Macaulay’s  History  of  England,”  the 
preface  to  Sarah  Austen’s  translation  of  “  Ranke’s 
Ilistory  of  the  Popes,”  an  address  on  Education, 
delivered  before  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  in  1802,  and  several 
'  translations  from  the  Italian,  Sanskrit,  and  other 
!  languages,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Ho  was  also 
'  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  sermons,  preached 
1  on  various  occasions,  the  most  important  being  the 
'  Bimpton  Lectures  of  1827,  on  •*  The  Conduct  and 
I  Character  of  the  Apostles,  considered  as  Evidences 
i  of  the  Cliristian  Eaith,”  and  a  sermon  on  “  Hebrew 
;  Prophecy,”  preached  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
j  ford  as  recently  as  ISUo.  The  Dean’s  “  Poetieal 
Works”  were  republi.'^hed  in  a  collected  form  in 
1  three  volumes  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  1839. 

I  The  most  valuable  work,  however,  which  pro- 
'  ceeded  from  the  late  Dean’s  pen  was  his  “  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the  Pipes  to 
j  the  Pontificate  of  Nicbohis  V.,”  which  was  published 
in  six  volumes  octavo,  in  the  years  1 853  -  50,  and  has 
j  since  reached  a  fourth  edition.  \Vc  do  not  forget 
j  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  such 
;  men  as  Dean  Waddington,  the  late  Dr.  Burton,  or 
j  Milner;  but  none  of  those  writers  could  vie  with 
Dean  Milman  in  the  union  of  learning  tind  ability 
■with  that  philosophical  habit  of  mind  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  e.xecution  of  so  gigantic  an  undertaking. 
VV’ith  the  poetieal  temperament  of  his  earlier  years 
Dr.  Milman  united  in  this  work  an  amount  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  of  industry  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  a  work  so  remarkable  for  breadth  of  view  and 
depth  of  research,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subordinate 
merits  of  a  pure  and  graceful  style,  that  the  result 
is  a  work  which  is  fit  to  place  upon  our  shelves  side 
by  side  with  Thirlwall  and  Macaulay. 

His  other  works  include  “  The  Life  of  John  Keats,” 
an  illustrated  edition  of  “  Horace,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Poet,”  and  an  English  verse  translation  of  the  ‘'Aga¬ 
memnon  ”  of  iEschylus  and  the  “  Baceha;  ”  of  Euripi¬ 
des,  together  with  passagi!s  from  the  lyric  and  later 
poets  of  Greece.  Many  of  the  lesser  p.oeins  in  this 
volume,  which  first  saw  the  light  in  1835,  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  late  Dean  at  a  comparatively  early  .age; 
some,  we  believe,  even  in  his  undergraduate  days, 
while  others  were  interspersed,  .as  models  and  spec¬ 
imens  of  translation,  in  those  lectures  “  On  the 
History  of  Greek  Poetry  ”  which  he  had  delivered 
nearly  40  years  before  as  Poetry  Proressf)r  .at  O.x- 
ford.  And  many  of  liis  former  hearers  must  have 
rejoiced  to  recognize  in  them  familiar  friends  and 
old  acquaintances,  brought  forth  once  more  into  the 
light  of  life,  and  retouched  and  reinvigorated  by  the 
raaturer  taste  and  soberer  and  mellower  powers  of 
the  venerable  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Doan  Milman  throughout  life  was  a  supporter  of 
Liberal  opinions,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics, 
though  into  the  sphere  of  political  action  he  did  not 
often  care  to  intrude.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  recorded  in  his  favor,  that  in  18G3  he  in¬ 
curred  considerable  o’oloquy  in  clerical  circles  by 
advocating  a  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

With  Dean  Milman  —  scholar,  ])oet,  histVian, 
and  Jlvine  in  one  — has  passed  away  one  of  the  last 
links  which  joined  the  scholarship  of  the  eighteenth 
century  witli  that  of  the  present.  It  seems  passing 
strange  that  we  should  only  now  be  recording  the 
decease  of  a  scholar  whc,.  as  a  young  man,  tat  at  the 


feet  of  Elmsiey,  and  was  encouraged  by  him,  as  an 
undergraduate  of  Brasenose,  in  the  cultivation  of 
that  true  poetic  taste  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
such  excellent  fruit. 


OUR  TRIP  IN  “  THE  DULCINEA.” 

B'/  TMij  auruuK  or  “y.iTCHiso  rucxd  tub  wist  or  enci..\hd.” 

“  I  HAVE  had  a  little  surprise  to-day,”  I  said  to 
my  wife,  as  I  returned  home  from  my  chambers 
somewhat  later  than  usual;  for  I  still  went  there 
every  day  to  read  the  paper,  that  people  might  not 
say  that  I  wiis  an  idle  man. 

“  A  surprise,  what  was  it  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  think  ?  You  ’ll  never  guess.  I 
beard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  my  clerk  came  in 
with  a  brief.  It  was  sent  by  Spriggs.  You  remem¬ 
ber  Spriggs,  —  rather  short  and  stout,  —  he  called 
here  one  day  ?  ” 

“  You  mean  the  man  who  brought  all  the  black 
mud  into  the  drawing-room.  Oh !  indeed,  I  well 
remember  him,  and  so  does  the  housemaid.  She 
could  n’t  get  it  out  of  the  carpets  for  three  days 
afterwards.” 

“  Well,  my’  dear,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Spriggs  Is  n’t  a 
very  fashionable  man,  but  he ’s  batter  than  fas'uiona- 
ble,  he 's  a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  He  sent  me  my 
first  brief,  and  now  he  has  sent  me  my  second. 
Didn’t  I  tell  you  I  met  him  last  week  in  the 
Strand  ?  ” 

“  No,  you  did  not.  You  i.ever  tell  me  whom  you 
meet.” 

“  I  think  I  did,  my  dear ;  you  were  not  attending. 
He  asked  me  where  I  had  been  last  summer,  and 
said  bow  much  he  envied  me,  and  how  fond  he  was 
of  the  sea.  I  did'  not  say  anything  definitely  to 
him,  but  1  should  like  to  ask  him  to  come  with  us 
for  a  cruise.  He  is  not  looking  quite  the  thing,  — 
not  so  fat,  or  I  should  say  so  firm,  as  he  was.  Office- 
work  is  very  trying  to  the  health ;  I  know  it  from 
experience.” 

“  But  don’t  you  think,  Joseph,  that,  as  you  are 
getting  into  bu:jiness,  we  had  better  remain  iii  town 
this  year  ?  ” 

“  1  can’t  say  I  do ;  1  think  the  fresh  sea  air  will 
do  us  all  more  good  than  any  business  I  shall  ever 
have.  Besides,  the  best  way  of  increasing  my 
practice  is  by  showing  attention  to  Spriggs.” 

“  Very  well,”  she  replied,  “just  as  you  like.  I’ll 
ask  Miss  Muggleton  to  meet  him.  She  called  here 
yesterday,  and  she  makes  herself  so  agreeable.” 

Now  Miss  Muggleton  was  one  of  that  large  class 
of  persons  of  whom  people  say  that  they  ijiust  have 
been  very  handsome  in  their  youth,  although  all 
that  can  be  safely  asserted  is  that  they  are  not  so  at 
present.  She  had  passed  the  age  of  silence  and 
retirement,  and  had  become  very  confident  and 
insinuating;  and  although  she  had  probably  con¬ 
quered  few,  had  certainly  alarmed  many.  For 
eligible  bachelors  she  had  a  honeyed  and  penetrating 
smile,  but  she  had  certain  strong  opinions  on  religion 
and  politics,  which  she  expressed  with  laudable 
boldness  to  married  and  unqualified  men.  Her 
volubility  was  most  astonishing,  and  her  attempts  at 
pleasantry,  innumerable  repetitions,  and  general 
drifting  .about  from  one  subject  to  another,  invariably 
produced  upon  me  a  sensation  of  weakness  and 
giddiness. 

“  Must  we  have  Miss  Muggleton  ?  ”  I  replied, 
faintly. 

“  Well,  I  should  think  Miss  Muggleton  is  as  good 
as  Mr.  Spriggs,”  retorted  my  wife. 


ETERY  SATURDAY. 


“  O,  c«rtainl  j,”  I  replied. 

“  One  of  the  Muj'^letons  of  Mnnwleton,  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Enf^land.  Her  mother  was 
second  cousin  of  a  nle(!e  of  La<ly  Powderhom’s.  I 
remember  her  father’s  sister-in-law  perfectly,  al¬ 
though  I  was  but  a  child  at  the  time.  She  was 
rather  tall,  that  is,  above  the  middle  height,  and  had 
dark  hair,  brown  with  a  pohlen  tin^e.  She  lived  in 
a  street  near  Sussex  Sijuare.  You  turned  to  the 
left  on  leaving  the  square,  and  then  you  took,  not 
the  first,  but  I  think  it  was  the  second  turning. 
I  forget  whether  it  was  to  the  left  or  right,  but  there 
was  her  house ;  and  there  I  saw  her  first  husband’s 
eldest  sister,  who,  I  tdll  say,”  — 

“  Yea,  exactly,  iny  dear,”  I  replied,  a  little  ex- 
hausteil,  —  “exactly.  Very  well,  we  ’ll  have  Miss 
MugBleton.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  I  don’t  like  your  disparaging  my 
friends.  I  am  sure  your  solicitor,  with  his  dirty 
boots,  need  n’t  turn  up  his  nose  at  Miss  Muggleton 
of  Muggleton  !” 

Matters  being  thus  happily  arranged,  I  called  upon 
Spriggs  to  tell  him  of  our  little  plan.  He  was  de¬ 
lighted.  He  said  he  had  just  four  days  to  spare  in 
May,  and  we  might  make  two  or  three  pleasant  e.x- 
peditions.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  acting  some¬ 
what  unhandsomely  in  giving  us  so  little  of  his 
company,  and  that  not  much  yachting  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  four  days,  as  we  sometimes  were 
weatherbound  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  alteretl  his  plans,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  come  somewhat  later  for  a 
longer  time.  Miss  Muggleton  was  also  invited,  ami 
expressed  her  appreciation  of  our  kindness  in  her 
most  exuberant  style. 

“The  Dulcinea”  had  been  Ijiing  all  the  winter 
in  Southampton,  as  I  was  having  some  alterations 
made  in  her,  and  was  intending  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  France.  Nothing  could  be  more  for¬ 
tunate  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the  Solent, 
or  “  ditch,”  as  it  is  facetiously  called,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  place  for  receiving  friends,  especially  such  as 
prefes  silks  and  music  to  waterproofs  and  stormy 


Brown  had  been  in  attendance  all  the  winter, 
and  on  the  15lh  of  April  I  gave  onlers  to  fit  out,  an 
operation  which  involves  not  only  refurnishing  the 
cabins  and  readjusting  the  rigging,  but  also  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  scraping,  painting,  and  varnishing, 
which  generally  occupies  six  weeks.  Old  Tom  and 
Billy  again  joined  us,  but  we  were  obliged  to  en¬ 
gage  two  new  hands,  for  George  and  Sam’s  berths 
were  vaeant.  George  was  still  in  hospital,  and  in¬ 
capacitated  from  ill  health ;  Sam  was  away.  He 
had  given  us  no  cause  of  complaint  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  season,  except  his  having  on  one  occasion 
given  *  a  bit  of  his  mind’  to  Simpkins  in  terms  more 
Scriptural  than  polite;  but  immediately  on  his  re- 
lorn  home  he  married  a  donkey-woman,  a  widow 
with  four  children,  and,  upon  this  promotion,  gave 
up  the  sea  and  took  to  driving  a  pony-chaise,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  his  neighbors. 

His  charioteering  came  to  a  premature  end,  by 
his  upsetting  his  best  customers  into  a  ditch  and 
breaking  the  carriage  to  pieces.  After  this  misfor¬ 
tune  he  became  silent  and  moody,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  come  to  some  words  with  his  wife,  an 
opinion  which  received  some  confirmation  ;  for  one 
morning,  without  any  previous  notice,  he  got  np  very 
early,  picked  up  hi.s  kit,  gave  his  wife  and  her  child¬ 
ren  a  good  walloping  all  round,  and  set  off  in  a 
vessel  which  was  just  starting  for  Australia. 


“  The  Dulcinea  ”  anchored  at  the  head  of  Ryde  Pie»  ! 
on  the  3d  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  our  friends  were  ^ 
to  arrive.  Spriggs  came  a  little  before  I  expected 
him,  and  I  walked  with  him  down  to  the  pier  to  our 
boat  to  await  Ml.ss  Muggleton,  who  was  with  niy 
wife,  and  had  promised  to  join  u.s  immediately.  We 
sat  some  time  in  the  boat  without  any  signs  of  an 
arrival,  but  at  last,  on  looking  up,  1  perceived  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  a  pair  of  boots  some  two  inches  too 
long  for  the  wearer,  protruding  from  a  cloud  of  com¬ 
plicated  embroidery,  —  that  was,  doubtless.  Miss 
Muggleton.  I  rose  immeiliately,  and  offered  my  arm,  , 
and  notwithstanding  the  slipjiery  condition  of'the 
stairs,  we  accomplislied  a  very  suceessiful  descent 
VV’e  then  had  another  success  in  getting  the.  ftirone 
into  the  boat,  which  was  not,  however,  aceomplished 
before  that,  alleging  nervousness,  she  hail  nearly 
capized  it,  and  made  a  little  exhibition  which  for 
many  rea»on8  would  have  Ix'en  much  better  with¬ 
held.  As  soon  as  Mi«s  Muggleton’s  baggage,  which 
was  very  cumbersome,  had  been  duly  arranged,  «M 
Tom  gave  the  word  “  all  right,”  and  we  pushtai  off, 
and  pulled  smoothly  through  the  calm  water.  Spriggi 
was  horoujcldy  enjoying  himself.  If  daring  ente^ 
prise  and  fishionable  society  could  not  inspire  his 
soul,  nothing  could.  He  sat  opposite  me  in  a  very 
stilf  attitude,  with  his  spectacles  ad  justed  to  an  e.xaet 
angle,  and  with  such  a  happy  smile  on  his  counte¬ 
nance,  that  I  had  not  tlie  heart  to  tell  him  that  his 
coat-tails  were  in  the  water. 

As  soon  as  everything  was  comfortably  arranged 
on  board,  we  got  under  way,  proceeding  in  a  west¬ 
erly  direction  towards  the  Neeiiles.  Cushions  and 
“overland  ”  chairs  were  placed  on  the  deck,  and  the 
easy  progress  and  balmy  sea-breeze  produced  most 
enjoyable  sensations,  and  put  us  all  in  good  spirits. 
Miss  Muggleton  became  particularly  sentiinentsL 
The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  travelling  in 
general,  and  she  observed  that  enjoyment  entirely 
(lepended  upon  our  companions  ;  what,  indeed,  were 
any  of  the  pleasures  of  life  without  some  one  liesMe 
you  to  respond  to  your  feelings  ?  “  What,  indeed !” 
repeated  Spriggs.  My  wife  gave  me  a  sly  look,  and 
Miss  Muggleton  confessed  that,  for  her  part,  her 
wants  were  so  few  tliat  she  could  be  happy  upon  a 
very  limited  income. 

“I  have  always,”  I  observed,  “found  it  difficult, 
when  travelling  in  company,  to  make  the  pecuniary 
arr.sngement  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  pir-  ' 
ties.  On  one  oc.ision  I  was  accompanied  by  a  man 
who  said  that  we  should  club  tengether  in  everything, 
and  who  ordered  champagne  every  day,  when  he 
knew  I  was  forbidden  that  wine.  On  another,  I 
was  with  a  parsimonious  friend,  who  said  it  was  an 
unnecessary  extravagance  to  pay  the  waiters,  and 
left  me  to  save  him  from  neglect  and  insult  out  of 
my  own  purse.” 

“I  don’t  approve  of  partnerships,”  said  Spriggs; 

“  I ’ve  seen  a  good  deal  of  them  in  business,  and 
something  in  personal  experience.  I  once  joined  a  ■ 
friend  of  mine  in  keeping  a  horse,  and  the  second 
time  I  rode  out,  as  I  was  going  steadily  along,  t  ies 
turned  in,  body  slightly  forward,  thumb  and  fingers 
all  right  on  the  reins,  I  found  myself  suddenly  on 
my  baek  in  the  road,  thumb  and  fingers  still  in  the 


right  position.  I  knew  that  1  was  riding  properly, 
for  1  had  taken  a  lesson  the  day  before.  I  could 


not  understand  this  at  all,  but  the  same  thilig  (K‘- 
ettrred  next  time,  and  in  conseipienee  I  wivs  unable 
to  ride  for  some  days.  I  found  afterwards,  tint  iny 
friend,  who  was  an  old  hand,  when  he  took  his  turn 
on  the  iiorse,  did  nothing  but  teach  it  tricks,  that  I 
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niiplit  be  unable  to  sit  it,  and  that  be  might  have 
the  whole  benefit  of  it  himself.” 

In  this  kind  of  eonvers-ition  a  couple  of  hours 
■!i8>ed  away  very  successfully,  until,  as  sve  were 
passing  Yariiioiith,  the  ladies,  findiug  the  heat  of  the 
sun  oppres-sive,  retired  below.  Siwigcs  and  myself, 
thus  deserted,  liegan  to  console  ours*.lv*‘8  by  pacing 
up  and  down  the  deck.  We  were  silent  for  some 
time,  for  Spciggs  was  evidently  revolving  something 
of  importance  in  his  mind.  At  length  he  inquired, — 

“I  suppose  you  always  lock  your  door  at  night 
when  you  sleep  on  lioiird  ?  ” 

“  Never,”  I  replied  ;  '*  why  should  TV” 

“  Aren’t  you  afraid  of  being  murdered  ?” 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  I  returned. 

“  It  would  be  so  very  easy,  when  oat  at  sea,  for  the 
men  to  murder  you  and  make  oflF  with  the  vessel.” 

“  Not  so  very  easy,  I  think.  The  authorities 
mike  great  inquiries  at  every  port  about  every 
vessel  Uiat  entei>;  and,  if  there  appears  anything 
suspicious  about  any  one,  it  is  seized  immediately. 
But  whether  this  ^  the  reason  or  no,  practically 
such  outrageji  are  never  committed.” 

“  Do  you  Ibi'l  yourself  safe  in  your  berth  ?  ”  he 
continued.  “  An;  n’t  you  afraid  of  the  deck  coming 
through  upon  you  when  you  ’re  sleeping  in  the 
cabin  V  ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  I  replied,  somewhat  amused ;  “  no 
more  than  you  are,  in  a  house,  that  the  roof  will 
break  in  upon  you.” 

“  If  1  had  a  yacht,”  he  continued,  “I  should  go  to 
tb^  Mediterranean,  and  be  out  all  tlie  year,  summer 
and  winter,  going  from  one  place  to  another,  always 
living  on  Iward,  and  carrying  my  home  and  com¬ 
forts  about  me.” 

“  I  doubt  wheth''r  you  would,”  I  I'Ctumed,  “  there 
are  very  few  men  whose  affairs  will  admit  of  tlieir 
being  aljsetit  all  tlie  year  from  thtdrown  country.  As 
fur  cruising  in  tln^  winter  in  the  Mediterranean, 
jeu  would  not  find  it  very  pleasant,  for  the  weather 
is  stormy  there,  ami  you  might  be  swallowed  up  in 
a  wliite  squall ;  an<l,  as  lljr  the  summer,  I  think  that 
in  that  season  we  have  treat  enough  on  our  own 
coasts.” 

“  Well,  then,  I ’d  go  in  spring  and  atrtunan.  I ’d 
sail  up  the  Adiiatlc,  round  Greece,  and  up  the  Ar- 
chipelngo.” 

*•  Y’ou ’d  have  to  be  well  provided  to  go  up  there, 
sir,”  interjKjsed  Brown,  “or  else  you ’d  never  come 
back  again.  All  the  fishermen  and  saikirs  about 
those  ir,lan<Is  are  pirates.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so,”  said  Spriggs,  much  astonished, 
and  setting  his  sjwctacles  straigliter  at  Brown. 

*•  Yes,  they  are,  sir :  and  indeeil,  wVen  I  was  in 
those  parts,  alwut  ten  years  ago,  there  were  a  great 
many  of  them  along  the  Itali  in  (Ht.ist.  1  remember 
a  schooner  there,  of  150  tons,  lieing  attacked  by  a 
small  vt'wel  manned  with  Greek  and  Italian  pirates. 
The  csptitin,  perceiving  his  danger,  put  bis  wife  un¬ 
der  the  lazaret,  —  a  scuttle  in  tlie  lower  deck,  —  and 
tohl  her  to  remain  there  until  be  called  her.  The 
pirates  tied  the  captain  and  all  tlie  crew  to  the  an¬ 
chor,  and  then  let  it  down  flirty  fathoms,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  plundered  tlic.  ship,  sailed  away’.  But  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  anchor,  by  whiidi  they  thought  to 
cover  their  crime,  was  tlie  means  of  bringing  it  to 
light,  for  it  prevented  the  ves.sel  from  being  driven 
ashore  and  destroy*  <1.  A  troo[)-ship  fell  in  with  her, 
and  on  hearing  the  aeconnt  from  the  eaptain’s  wile. 
Went  in  pursuit  of  the  pirate's,  who,  seeing  they  were 
delis'ted,  ran  their  vessel  aground,  and  tied  into  the 
mountains.  Things  had  become  so  bad  in  the  time 


of  the  old  king  of  Naples,  that  the  French,  English,  I 
and  American  governments  told  him  that,  if  he  did  | 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  such  outrages,  they  would  take  1 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.”  | 

“  Well,  then,”  retumeil  Spriggs,  “  if  I  could  not  ge  !  j 
tlu're,  I  would  sail  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  | 
Africa.  I  should  like  to  visit  old  Carthage,  and  the  I 

different  yilaces  along  that  coast.  That  would  be  | 

pleasure,  —  there  would  be  something  to  see  about 
there.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  there  would ;  and  if  you  did  n’t  take 
care,  you  might  see  a  little  too  much.  It ’s  a  very 
dangerous  co.ist ;  and  if  the  wind  was  to  fail  yon,  and 
the  natives  to  see  you  Ix'calmed,  they ’d  come  off  and  ' 
seize  the  vessel,  and  take  you  all  for  slaves.”  1 

“  h'or  slaves  !  ”  exclaimed  Spriggs,  in  horror.  | 

“  Yfes,  sir.  I  know  the  Mediterranean,  for  I  sailed  J 
in  it  many  years,  aiid^we  always  kept  as  near  the  U 
coast  of  Spain,  and  as  fir  from  that  of  Africa,  as  I . 
possible.  (Xn  one  occasion  we  were  sailing  in  com-  1 
pany  of  a  brig  from  Yarmouth,  and  as  the  wind  be-  | 
came  light  they  pnrteil  from  us,  and  stood  southward,  | 
thinking  they ’d  find  a  better  breeze  there.  Noth-  | 

ing  was  heard  of  her  afterwards,  until,  a  gunboat  - 

being  sent  in  search  of  her,  she  was  found  cast  away  } 

on  the  shore  of  Africa,  without  crew  or  cargo.  The  j 

vessel  was  taken  in  tow,  and  restore*!  to  the  owners,  j 
but  tlie  crew  could  nowhere  be  found.  Some  one  ^ 
afterwards  accidentally  heard  where  they  were ;  i 
but  the  five  men  wfwe  not  ran'^omed  ander  fonr  | 
thousand  pounds.  I  heard  of  another  cave  in  which  1 
a  sailor  was  carried  off,  and  remained  a  slave  fur  I 
fourfeen  y’ears,  during  which  time  he  wav  employed  1 
in  tending  cattle,  and  w,aa  passed  from  one  to  anoth-  j 
er  until  he  re,ached  Egypt,  where  lie  made  himself  | 
known  to  the  British  Consul.  He  was  in  a  most  i 
wretched  condition,  and  his  body  wav  covtred  all  | 
over  with  branils,  for  every  owner  to  whom  he  had  i 
belonged  hsd  set  his  private  mark  upon  him.”  i 

“  How  very  dreadfhl !  ”  gasped  Sjiricgs.  “  I  won¬ 
der  the  government  does  n’t  interfere.” 

“  ’T  ain’t  easy  to  frighten  them  natives  off,  either,” 

a(i*led  Brown.  Wlien  Lord  T - was  out  there 

in  the  ‘  Seraphina,’  he  was  once  becalmed  off  the 
coa.vt,  and  the  natives  came  out  in  their  boats,  and 
he  called  out  to  them  to  keep  off ;  hut  they  would 
not;  and  as  he  was  pretty  strong-handed,  and  had 
brass  cannon  on  hoard,  he  fired  at  them,  and,  be¬ 
fore  they  would  tarn  back,  be  sank  two  of  their 
boats.” 

B}’  this  time  we  were  out.ride  Hurst  Castle,  and  a  I 
slight  undulating  motion  began  to  be  perceptible,  j 
whw'h  gradually  increased  as  we  advanced.  'The 
wind,  which  was  from  the  southeast,  had  fi-eshened 
up  considerably,  and  on  pissing  the  Ne«-dle8  we 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  a  very  eonsideraMe 
swell  in  the  Channel.  Spriggs’s  observations  became  j 
less  and  less  connected,  and  at  laat  they  diminished  j 
into  monosyllaMes.  As  he  was  evidently  not  tho-  | 
roughly  enjoying  himself,  I  suggesfitl  that  he  shonkl  J 

go  below,  and  lie  down  on  one  of  the  sofas  in  the  | 

saloon.  We  found  Miss  Muggleton  already  in.«talted  j 
on  the  opposite  sofa ;  and  my  wife  withdrew  into  the  j 
after-cabin,  as  she  ohserv*»il,  archly,  that  she  thought  J 
that  they  might  like  to  be  a  little  alone  together.  ! 
With  regard  to  their  being  left  alone  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  nething  could  have  been  farther  from  their  ; 

wishes,  for  the  thoughts  of  both  were  turned  to  the  * 

humiliating  speciacle  which  they  felt  morally  and  J 
physically  certain  they  were  soon  abiait  to  present. 
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the  Calitis  steamer  ?  Such  thoughts  were  too  dread- 1 
ful ;  and  the  degradation  in  prospect  seemed  more  j 
overpowering  than  the  deathlike  sickness  by  which 
they  were  prostrated.  Spriggs  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
swing  lamp,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  only  mo¬ 
tionless  article  in  the  cabin,  ami  placed  himself  in 
the  position  in  which  he  should  surter  the  least  from 
oscillation.  Ilis  feelings  were  far  too  deep  for  wonls, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  timbers,  and  movements  on 
deck  were  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  stillness. 
At  length,  as  the  rolling  seemed  to  he  incre.ising. 
Miss  Muggleton  managed  to  call  “  Steward,”  in  a 
very  faint  and  scarcely  audible  voice. 

“  Mr.  Spriggs,  icould  you  be  so  kind  as  to  get  me 
a  glass  of  water  ?  ” 

Could  anything  have  been  more  dreadful  ? 
Spriggs,  duly  settled,  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
lamp,  was  called  upon  to  move.  He  hesitated,  — 
nature  forbade,  but  gallantry  commanded.  With  a 
convulsive  efl’ort  he  got  upon  his  feet ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  accomplished  the  fe.at,  than  a  sud<len  lurch 
threw  him  forward  ;  he  seize*!  the  table  for  support; 
it  gave  way,  and  down  he  fell  flat  on  his  fate  be¬ 
tween  its  legs. 

Miss  Muggleton  gave  a  loud  scream.  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  looking  over  the  chart  with  Brown  on  deck, 
but,  on  hearing  the  noise,  made  the  best  of  my  way 
down  to  the  saloon,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
the  attitude  of  things  there  tried  iny  gravity  to  the 
utmost.  The  table  was  lying  with  its  legs  in  the  air, 
as  if  in  protest  against  the  treatment  it  had  received. 
Spriggs  was  on  his  hands  and  knees,  trying  to  crawl, 
tortoise  fashion,  across  the  cabin  ;  and  Miss  Miiggle- 
ton  was  covered  with  books,  writing-cases,  pen-trays 
and  inkstands,  which  had  been  left  upon  the  table, 
and  precipitated  over  her. 

“  Come,  get  up,  old  fellow,”  I  exclaimed,  “  we  shall 
soon  be  all  right.  We’re  not  going  to  Weymouth  ; 
we  shall  put  into  Poole.  We  shall  soon  be  in 
smooth  water”;  and,  calling  the  stewanl,  I  directed 
him  to  restore  matters  to  their  former  position. 

“  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  V  ”  moaned 
Miss  Muggleton.  “  The  sea  appears  to  be  very 
high.” 

“  None  whatever,”  I  replied ;  “  we  think  nothing  of 
a  breeze  like  this.” 

The  waves,  however,  continued  to  rise  until  we 
reached  Studland,  and  1  forbore  entering  the  saloon 
again,  for  certain  mournful  sounils  proved  ihit  our 
poor  friends  were  engaged  in  casting  up  their  accounts 
in  earnest.  The  sea  beat  against  the  bow  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  like  an  Infuriated  giant,  and  seemed  to  shake  her 
from  stem  to  stern.  At  length  one  of  the  waves, 
rather  larger  than  the  rest,  broke  right  over  our 
quarter,  and,  the  companion-hatch  not  being  closed, 
rushed  in  considerable  volume  into  the  cabins. 

“  We  ’re  going  down  !  we  ’re  sinking !  ”  screamed 
Miss  Muggleton,  springing  up  from  the  sofa.  “  The 
water ’s  coming  in.”  Spriggs  leaped  up  at  the  same 
moment,  and  both  rushed  to  the  doorway,  in  which, 
being  very  narrow,  they  both  stuck  f-ist. 

“  Save  me  !  save  me !  ”  cried  Miss  Muggleton, 
throwing  her  arms  round  Spriggs,  who  was  getting 
the  best  of  the  struggle  to  reach  the  stairs. 

“Let  go,  ma’am!”  roared  Spriggs,  endeavoring 
to  shake  her  off;  “let  go,  I  say!”  But,  the  more 
he  tried,  the  more  desperately  she  clung  to  him. 

“  Save  me,  if  you  arc  a  man  1  ”  she  cried. 

One  of  the  crew  now  came,  by  Brown’s  direction, 
to  draw  the  slide  over  the  companion,  which  had 
been  improperly  left  open. 

“  Let  me  up !  ”  shouted  Spriggs,  frantically. 


“Help!  help!  I  sh.all  be  drowned.  This  cui-sed 
woman  will  —  ” 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  gave  Miw 
Muggleton  such  a  push  that  it  sent  her  on  her  back 
into  the  water  on  the  floor.  ' 

“  Let  me  up,”  vociferated  Spriggs. 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  I  inquired,  hc.arin<r  his 
voice  above  the  gale.  “  We  ’re  all  right.  You ’d 
better  st.ay  bidow.  We’ll  have  the  water  pmiiped 
out  in  a  minute,  and  we  shall  soon  be  at  anclior.” 

This  time  my  promise  was  fulfilled.  Spri;>gg, 
however,  came  up  from  the  conflict  looking  gha-stly 
with  fright,  and  supposing  that  I  was  unaware  of 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  cabin.  Whether  the 
cold  bath  —  there  was  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
saloon — cooled  Miss  Muggleton  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  but  1  left  her  to  my  wife,  and  saw  nothing  more 
of  her  until,  having  taken  a  pilot  on  board,  we  were 
smoothly  making  way  with  full  sails  towards  Poole. 
Kverything  now  seemed  changt-d,  and  we  iniidit 
almost  have  supposed  that  nothing  had  happened, 
had  not  the  events  of  the  day  cast  a  sad  cloud  over 
the  spirits  of  our  companions.  Mr.  Spriggs  did  his 
best  to  make  an  apology  to  Miss  Muggleton.  In 
the  e.xclteinent  of  the  moment,  he  had,  as  he  ob¬ 
served,  lost  his  senses,  —  he  could  not  be  considered 
responsible  for  what  lie  had  said  or  done.  H  id  he 
been  a  swimmer  —  “or  a  gentleman,”  suggested 
Miss  Muggleton  —  “  he  would  have  acted  other¬ 
wise  !  ” 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  hotel,  but,  altlioiigh  we 
raised  a  little  stilted  conversation,  it  wxs  evident  tliat 
the  harmony  of  our  party  was  destroyed.  We  tliere- 
fore  did  not  press  our  guests  to  continue  the  cruise 
when,  the  next  day,  they  thanked  us  for  the  great 
pleasure  we  had  given  them,  and  informed  us  that, 
the  tr.ain  would  soon  be  starting  for  London.  Mv 
wife  observed  that  Miss  Muggleton  wore,  she  thouirlit 
purposely,  upon  this  occasion,  the  elaborate  dress  in 
which  she  arrived  on  board,  and  which  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  the  salt  water. 

In  two  hours  all  w.as  over,  and  we  were  again  alone. 
We  were  opposite  Branksea  Lland,  and,  by  way  of 
consoling  ourselves  for  this  misadventure,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  a  stroll  upon  it,  feeling  the  more  in¬ 
terest  in  it  from  its  castle  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Waugh.  We  found  that 
the  sheet  of  water  which  separated  us  from  it  was  of 
a  singularly  deceptive  character;  for  whereas  it  ap- 
pe.ared  like  a  deep  arm  of  the  sea,  it  was  in  reality 
so  shallow  that  even  our  light  boat  was  constantly 
running  aground.  We  .at  length  observed  certain 
lines  of  stakes  and  branches  standing  above  the  water, 
and  it  was  only  by  following  these  that  we  were  able 
to  reach  our  destination.  The  i.-land  is  enriched 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees,  and  there  is  in  the  centre  of  it  a  calm  lake 
with  a  cool  grotto,  around  which,  amid  a  charming 
mixture  of  wddness  and  cultivation  the  heron  and 
moor-hen  dispute  dominion  with  the  pheasant  and 
partridge.  But  hold  !  —  I  must  not  reveal  its  mys¬ 
teries  too  far,  for,  before  we  had  ceased  to  admire,  we 
discovered,  somewhat  disagreeably,  that  wo  were 
trespassing  upon  private  projierty. 

On  leaving  Branksea  we  set  sail  for  Studland,  and, 
nodding  a  farewell  to  “  Old  Harry,”  —  a  tall  clislk 
giant  which  stands  out  in  the  sea  as  if  on  the  watch 
for  passing  ve-seN,  —  we  ni.ade  our  way  back  to  the 
island,  and  thence  to  Southampton  for  some  slight 
repiirs.  Two  days  afterwards  we  started  for  Havre. 
The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  we  had  a  light  breeze 
from  the  west,  so  that  we  soon  made  the  circuit  of 
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quartt'rs  in  thts  hotel,  which  we  found  most  con- 
Yenient  and  comfortable. 

During  our  ^t.ty  we  made  acquaintance  wkh  an 
American  family,  principally  through  Arethusa's 
tahing  a  fancy  to  their  daughter,  who  was  a  very 
hwcinating  little  girl  Her  father  was  a  particularly 
quiet,  retiring  man,  and  1  was  much  surprised  on  bis 
telling  me  tliat  he  had  been  a  blockade-runner, 
lie  spoke  highly  of  President  Davis  as  a  disinter¬ 
ested  man,  and  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea  that 
he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  President’s 
assassination,  —  an  act,  as  he  observed,  planned  ami 
executed  by  madmen.  He  said  that,  at  first,  block¬ 
ade-running  was  very  remunerative,  but  after  a 
time  the  Yankees  grew  too  sliarp,  ami  it  became  a 
I  losing  businc-8.  The  squadron  cstabli.'hed  com¬ 
munications  with  the  shore,  ami  one  dark  night, 
when  he  had  just  set  out  with  a  fine  vessel  ami  a 
large  cargo,  a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  the  harbor, 
as  a  signal.  One  of  the  gunboats  vi-ns  iinmuiliately 
nn<lcr  weigh,  so  that,  to  avoitl  capture,  he  was 
obliged  to  run  his  vessel  aground  and  abandon  her, 
in  accomplishing  which  two  men  were  killed  and 
several  wounded  by  the  enemy.  It  became  eventu¬ 
ally  a  very  dangerous  enterprise ;  and  su(;h  was  the 
fire  kept  up,  that  when  attempting  a  run,  nut  a  man 
could  stand  on  deck,  even  for  the  purpose  of  steer¬ 
ing.  Tiie  vessels  were  built  in  Liver[K)ol  and  other 
ports  of  Englaml,  and  being  necessarily  very  sharp 
and  narrow.,  many  of  them  had  foundered  at  sea, — 
few  people  knew  how  many.  He  had  at  that  time 
several  upon  his  hands,  for  they  were  almost  un¬ 
salable,  being  too  large  for  river  purposes,  and  too 
cranky  for  the  sea.  These  and  other  details  were 
interesting  to  me,  as  I  had  met  with  many  sailors 
wlio  had  been  engaged  in  these  enterprises.  Most, 
however,  were  unwilling  to  embark  in  them,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  would  emlanger  their  certiiicates ;  and 
although  tliey  were  promised  a  large  bonus  if  the 
attempt  succeeded,  it  hail  become  well  known  that 
many  had  been  afterwards  defrauded  of  their  due, 
in  which  c.a.se  they  were  left  without  any  redress. 
The  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  seamen  I  hail 
mtt  with  were  decidedly  with  the  United  States. 

I  should  recommend  all  yachtsmen  who  visit  this 
neighborhood  to  lie  at  Honflenr,  where  there  is  a 
clean  basin  and  a  pretty  country,  in  preference  to 
Havre,  which  is  a  most  undesirable  station.  The 
charges  appeared  to  me  very  heavy,  —  among  others 
was  one  of  five  francs  a  day  for  letve  to  keep  a  fire 
on  board.  When  leaving  for  England,  we  were 
obliged  to  hire  a  steamer  to  tow  us  out,  which  cost 
j  twenty  francs  more ;  and  altogether  the  payments  | 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 

We  left  in  the  evening  for  the  Solent.  Night 
came  on  when  wo  were  little  more  than  four  miles 
from  shore,  and  we  had  to  exercise  great  vigil.mce 
to  keep  clear  of  the  numerous  fishing  and  i-oisting 
vessels,  wiiich  were  sailing  about  without  lights. 

At  one  time  we  almost  gr.ized  the  stern  ot  a  large 
pilot-boat.  Should  any  disaster  occur,  the  pariies 
not  e.xliibiting  a  light  arc  liable  for  the  whole  dam¬ 
age  ;  but  this  will  alford  little  consolation  to  tho<e 
who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  compensation 
for  lusse.s.  It  was  not  far  from  where  we  were  now 
that  a  remarkable  accident  occurred  some  years 
past  to  a  gallant  admiral,  since  “gone  aloft.”  He 
was  not  engaged  at  the  time  in  fighting  the  French, 
but  was  crossing  over  most  peaceably  in  the  Havre 
steamer.  The  night  was  dark,  it  was  blowing  h.ilf 
a  gale,  and  the  old  sailor  was  staniling  near  the 
stern,  taking  a  last  look  at  the  weather  before  he 


retired,  when  suddenly  an  immense  spar  swept 
across  the  after  part  of  the  deck.  To  avoid  being 
knocked  into  the  sea,  be  seized  hold  of  it,  and  in  an 
instant  was  whirled  aloft  in  the  air,  and  then  pitched 
down  upon  tlie  crest  of  a  wave.  He  held  on  with 
the  strength  wliich  the  danger  of  immediate  death 
supplies,  and  became  by  degrees  able  to  realize  his 
critical  position.  He  was  clinging  to  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit  of  a  large  vessel,  which,  having  no  lights 
up,  had  come  in  contact  wiith  the  steamer.  The 
latter  had  gt)t  free,  and  proceeded  on  her  coiuse, 
and  the  admiral  was  no  doubt  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  In  the  collision.  In  vain  he  called  and 
shouted ;  the  breaking  of  the  waves  and  the  labor¬ 
ing  of  the  ship  drowned  all  other  sounds.  At 
length,  when  he  was  almost  exhausted,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  letting  himself  drop  into  the  sea,  some 
boys  on  board  went  to  amuse  themselves  on  tha 
bowsprit,  and,  hearing  from  the  end  of  it  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  to  be  an  unearthly  cry,  nearly  tell 
into  the  water  with  fright.  They  called  some  of 
the  men,  who  at  once  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
sounds,  and  the  admiral  was  speedily  hauled  in,  and 
restoratives  applied.  His  arms,  however,  were  so 
injured  by  the  protracted  strain  upon  the  sinews, 
that  he  did  not  recover  for  more  than  a  month. 

I  remained  all  night  on  deck,  for  the  wind  fresh¬ 
ened  so  much  during  the  passage  that  sleep  was  out 
of  the  (j'lcstion,  ami  I  wished  to  see  how  the  vessel 
was  handled. 

It  was  proposed  to  mike  her  “snug”  by  setting 
the  trysail  an  1  storm  jib;  but  Brown  determined 
to  keep  on,  ;w  he  thought  the  gde  wouhl  increase 
before  it  lessened.  Havre,  owing  to  its  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  is  a  graml  depot  for  rare  animals, 
especially  birds ;  and  Aruthiwa  had  persuaded  me 
to  fiurchase  her  some  from  Senegal,  whose  pliiinager 
hud  caught  the  deep  lustre  of  tlie  tropics.  As  the 
vessel  was  laboring  on  among  the  waves  at  mlilnight, 
the  spars  groaning  and  shrieking  as  if  a  legion  of 
evil  spirits  had  taken  possession  of  the  rig'ing,  a 
Hash  of  light  appeared  to  cross  the  deck.  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  cause  of  It  in  the  dim  glimmer 
of  the  ship's  lamp,  but  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  the  turmoil  had  set  free  one  of  the  little 
prisoners  below.  Such  was  the  case.  Poor  thing, 
it  was  soon  free  indeesi  I  It  had  flown  under  one 
of  the  bolts,  and  I  would  not  have  it  disturbed,  for 
fear  it  should  take  fright  and  fly  overboard ;  but 
my  care  in  this  respect  was  of  no  avail.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  saw  it  again  on  the  wing  beside  us.  R 
attempted  to  regain  the  vessel  by  making  for  the 
bow,  but  juit  as  it  was  about  to  perch  on  the  rail, 
the  wind  gullying  out  of  the  jib  caught  it,  and  swept 
it  down  into  the  dark,  merciless  deep.  “  Be.auty 
attracts  as  many  thieves  as  gold”;  and  there,  on 
th.it  tempestuous  night,  far  frem  its  sunny  home, 
this  poor  little  captive  w.os  released  forever  from  its 
prison  bars,  and  perhaps  found  the  surges  of  that  wild 
fea  more  friendly  than  the  telfisli  tenderness  of  man. 

Alter  the  banging  and  creaking  which  had  b«*en 
sroina  on  all  iiioht,  we  were  not  sorry  to  see  through 
the  misty  moriung  ram  the  phantom  chlTs  of  Albion, 
—  St.  Catherine’s  Head  and  the  eastern  coast  ol 
tlie  “  I.'le.”  It  was  a  considerable  time,  however, 
before  we  felt  the  shelter  of  the  highlands ;  and  the 
men  stood  collected  together  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel,  watching  the  bowsprit,  —  which  bent  like  a 
reed  beneath  the  htrainiiig  jib.  —  and  giving  it  as 
their  opinion  that  it  would  “go,”  and  that  we  should 
“  get  into  trouble.” 

One  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  protest  that  wc 
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were  tearing  the  vessel  to  pieces,  and  that  we  should 
lie  “drowned  like  rats.”  But  Brown  at  the  helm 
appeared  in  no  way  discomposed,  although  in  his 
expression  there  w:u  that  mixture  of  keenness  ami 
duteriniuation  wliich  seems  )>eculiar  to  seafaring 
men  on  critical  occasions.  He  said  the  weatlier 
would  be  worse  before  it  was  better ;  that  the  bow- 
(pirit  was  a  good  stick  ;  and  that  he  liked  to  st‘e 
wliat  the  ve.-sel  could  do.  IBs  forecast  of  the 
weather  proved  correct,  ti)r  tlie  gale  conunued  to 
increase  until  we  reatrhed  Portsmouth ;  ami  there,  in 
I  wuiioth  water,  it  blew  with  such  fury  that  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  a  footing  on  the  deck.  After  some 
j  deliberation  we  selecteil  what  apiMjared  to  be  a 
good  anchorage,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  to  be  able 
to  retire  below  and  turn  in,  after  such  a  fatiguing 
I  night  My  disappointment  was  proportion  ibly  great, 

;  jrlicu,  justas  I  had  begun  to  feel  the  relief  of  repose, 

;  and  to  rela.x  into  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep,  1  was 
;  aroused  by  a  shouting,  tramping,  and  clanking  over¬ 
head,  the  cause  of  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
It  wiis  evident  they  were  weighing  anchor,  —  surely 
I  we  were  not  going  to  sea  again !  I  hurried  on  my 
!  dotbes,  and  stumbled  up  the  companion.  There  1 
at  onite  perceived  the  cause  of  the  dUturbance. 
We  liad  taken  up  a  position  right  in  the  way  of  the 
floating-bridge,  which  w:us  steaming  down  upon  us, 

;  roaring  and  clattering  like  some  invention  of  the 
I  internal  regions,  a  very  “monstrum  horrenduin, 
intbrine,  ingens.”  By  great  dexterity  we  frustrated 
its  evil  intentions,  and  again  coasted  about  to  look 
for  a  quiet  locality.  The  best  we  could  find  was 
1  under  the  stern  of  a  frigate,  which,  as  Brown 
:  observed,  was  sure  to  liave  chosen  a  good  position. 
Here  we  should  at  all  events  be  at  rest;  and 
although  the  late  commotion  had  left  me  with  a 
slight  headache,  I  again  turned  into  my  berth  to 
solicit  sleep.  The  balmy  visitor  soon  arrived,  and  I 
was  just  beginning  to  see  Spriggs  dancing  a  hornpipe 
on  my  List  brief,  when  I  was  stunned  by  a  sound  to 
which  thunder  would  have  been  a  pinfall.  It 
seemed  as  though  everything  in  the  vessel  —  my 
own  head  included  —  had  been  suddenly  blown  to 
pieces.  I  had  scaritely  collected  my  senses,  and 
gazed  mechanically  out  to  see  whether  I  w  is  in  air 
or  water,  when  another  report  set  all  my  nerves 
ringing.  I  forthwith  summoned  Bolter,  the  steward, 
as'l  heard  to  my  dismay  that  one  of  the  princes  had 
arrived,  and  tlie  frigate  was  firing  a  royal  salute  just 
over  our  heads.  Under  these  circumstances,  sleep 
being  out  of  the  question,  and  my  headache  much 
increased,  it  seemed  absurd  to  lie  longer  in  my 
berth.  I  accordingly  dressed,  onlered  the  boat,  and 
set  out  for  a  stroll  on  shore,  thinking  the  fresh  air 
might  revive  me,  and  I  probably  should  have  derived 
biTieCt  had  I  been  in  any  otlier  town  but  Gosport. 
The  damp  and  gloom  of  the  place  seemed  positively 
infectious,  and  I  felt  as  though  the  dreariness  and 
dincomfiirt  by  which  I  was  surrounded  had  taken 
powession  of  me  forever. 

I  returned  more  dispirited  and  unwell  than  when 
I  started,  and,  after  calling  a  council,  gave  orders  to 
weigh  anchor  immediately  for  Southam|)ton.  The 
event  proved  that  my  directions  were  easier  given 
than  followed.  The  anchor  exhibited  a  steadfastness 
perfectly  emblematic.  In  vain  the  men  strained 
sod  toiled  at  the  windlass,  in  vain  Brown  exhausted 
the  resources  of  his  prolific  genius,  —  the  aaclior 
■would  not  come  up.  The  men  said  the  girls  of 
Gosport  had  got  hold  of  it,  but,  however  that  might 
be,  we  could  neither  raise  it  nor  atl'ord  to  lose  it,  so 
our  position  was  most  embarrassing.  Brown’s  last 


suggestion  was  that  we  should  send  to  our  sulphure¬ 
ous  friends  alongside,  who  seemed  to  be  provided 
with  all  kinds  of  infernal  instruments,  for  the  loan  of 
some  grappling-irons.  He  went  in  person  to  make 
the  rei^uc't;  was  received  with  great  civility  ;  and  a 
lioat  with  six  hands  was  sent  off  to  our  assistance. 
Tne  irons  were  let  down,  and  twitched,  and  twi.sted, 
and  dodged,  and  jerked,  but,  alas!  without  any  re¬ 
sult, —  the  anchor  remained  a  constant  quantity. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  send  for  a  diver, 
an  expensive  and  tedious  expedient,  which  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  our  moving  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  boat,  indea?d,  containing  the  ap¬ 
paratus  was  very  soon  brought  into  position,  but  the 
equipment  of  the  performer  consumed  an  incredibly 
long  time.  At  length,  however,  the  operation  was 
completed,  and  the  pale,  sickly  little  man  —  for  the 
occup.ation  is  unhealthy  —  was  transformed  into  the 
most  formidaltle  monster  I  ever  saw  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Polylechnic.  He  looked  horrible  and 
heavy  enough  to  sink  to  the  bottomless  pit;  but  still 
it  was  necessary  to  fasten  leaden  weights  to  his  feet, 
to  enable,  him  to  walk  under  water.  Our  anchor 
had  caught  in  one  of  the  government  moorings, 
which  form  such  a  network,  at  the  bottom  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  harbor,  that  the  divers  are  constantly  in  re¬ 
quisition  to  release  unfortunate  strangers,  and  make, 
as  I  was  informed,  a  very  respectable  living. 

Tlie  next  morning  was  lovely ;  the  Vireeze  was 
light  and  fresh,  and  the  water  so  calm  that  but  for 
the  changing  scenery  we  should  have  imigined  our¬ 
selves  motionless.  Everything  around  seemed  to 
breathe  joy,  and  happiness,  and  he^Uth.  There  was 
considerable  activity  on  the  water,  but  it  was  the 
activity  of  pleasure,  not  of  business.  It  seemed  ae 
though  both  Nature  and  man  had  united  In  keeping 
a  general  holiday.  Here  ran  the  swift  excursion 
steamers,  freighted  with  youth  and  beauty,  with 
bright  smiles  and  brilliant  colors ;  there  glided  the 
gay  yacht,  the  triumph  of  art,  the  home  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  fashion.  W«  anchored  at  the  head  of  the 
pier,  and  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that,  except  as 
regards  society,  Southampton,  as  a  yatchlng  station, 
has  great  advantages  over  Hyde. 

Next  day  one  of  the  men  I  had  originally  en¬ 
gaged  at  this  port  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
leave,  lie  said  he  was  unable  to  stand  the  heat  of 
the  forecastle,  which  I  was  suqirised  to  hesa*,  as  he 
had  been  long  in  the  West  ludian  trade. 

I  should  mention  that  I  had  heard  some  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  subject  the  year  before,  and  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  caused  an  opening  to  be  made  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel,  which  was  ever  afterwards  kept 
religiously  shut.  I  had  also  bought  a  stove,  to 
enable  the  men  to  cook  on  deck ;  but  the  second 
day  after  its  arrival  it  was  packed  away  somewhere, 
below,  and  never  appeared  again.  This  unexpected 
notice  to  leave  caused  us  some  annoyance,  as  it  was 
diiHcult  to  procure  a  desirable  sulwtitute.  The  only 
man  who  appeared  at  all  suitable  was  a  thin,  sallow 
individual,  with  whom  Brown  did  not  seem  satisfied, 
observing  that  he  was  “a  light  hand.”  We  were, 
however,  somewhat  prepossessed  In  his  favor,  owing 
to  his  bringing  a  written  testimonial,  a  kind  of  recom¬ 
mendation  yatchsmen  seldom  possess.  He  was  con¬ 
sequently  engaged,  but  scarcely  had  the  agreement 
been  made  when  he  informed  us  that  he  was  a 
married  man,  and  that  while  at  Southampton  he 
expected  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  niglit  on  shore. 
All,  especially  my  wife,  were  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  permission  was  accord- 
ingly  given,  which  was  soon  interpreted  to  admit  of 
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his  leaving  at  four  for  his  conjugal  tea,  and  not  re¬ 
turning  until  twelve  next  day.  At  this  hour  he  was 
not  any  great  acquisition,  as  he  said  it  was  not  the 
custom  in  yachts  to  do  any  work  .after  breakfttst, 
and  in  this  respect  acted  well  up  to  his  principles. 
On  Sunday  he  never  appeared  at  all,  as  he  s.aid 
that  no  blessing  attended  people  who  worked  on 
Sunday ;  but  from  what  I  heard  he  did  not  consider 
intoxication  upon  that  diiy  to  be  at  all  equally  of¬ 
fensive.  lie  jiromised,  however,  to  be  constantly  at 
his  post  as  soon  a.s  he  was  out  of  reach  of  the  attracr- 
tions  of  home,  and  we  looked  forward  brightly  to 
the  time  when  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  experience,  of  which  he  gave  a  most  tan¬ 
talizing  .account.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes!  The  invaluable  Jones  sprained  his  wrist  on 
the  very  day  we  left  South.ampton.  He  was  unable 
to  haul  or  coil ;  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  have 
attempted  to  make  use.  of  him  in  any  way.  He  per¬ 
haps  thought  that  he  should  be  doing  us  the  greatest 
service  by  standing  about  the  deck  in  picturesque 
attitudes,  with  bis  arm  in  a  sling,  assuming  a  love¬ 
lorn  and  sentimental  expression ;  but  Hri^wn,  being 
of  an  entirely  diil'erent  opinion,  had  the  heartless¬ 
ness  to  say  that  the  allegeil  injury  w.as  all  “  a  sham,” 
and  told  the  elegant  ariitle,  on  his  refusing  to  do  his 
work,  that  he  was  a  “growler”  and  a  “  good-for-noth¬ 
ing.”  This  led  to  recriminations.  Junes  applied  to 
me,  and  talked  and  complained  so  much,  and  with 
so  little  regard  to  what  he  said,  that  I  was  surprised 
that  he  did  not  sprain  his  tongue  as  well  as  his  wrist. 
Our  faith  in  him  had,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  undergo 
several  severe  tri.als.  We  bail  full  reliance  on  his 
exp'rience  as  a  fisherman,  until,  on  his  being  shown 
a  brill,  he  said  it  was  a  turbot,  and  our  high  opinion 
of  his  knowledge  of  navigation  was  not  increased 
when  he  mistook  the  Caskets  Ibr  the  llanuis  light. 
It  must  be  admitted  tliat  his  antecedents  were  not 
very  jiroaiising;  for  altb.ough  he  had  only  been  ten 
years  at  sea,  he  had  sailed  in  seventeen  yachts  and 
one  of  them,  on  his  own  showing,  he  had  lately 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sark. 


IDLE  MEN. 

O.NLY  among  an  Oriental  people  could  the  idea 
ever  have  first  grown  up,  that  labor  has  been  im¬ 
posed  by  God  upon  man  .as  an  infliction.  Whatev¬ 
er  curse  h:is  been  entailed  on  us  by  Adam’s  original 
transgression,  surely  it  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  so 
much  in  the  obligation  to  work  and  labor  as  in  tlie 
consequences  of  refusing  to  do  so.  That  perfect 
happiness  is  unattmnable  in  this  world  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  obtaining  universal  consent ;  and  the  nearc.st 
approach  to  it  is  to  be  had  by  doing  what  we  think 
to  be  our  duty  is  eonceded  by  everybody  who  unites 
serious  reflection  with  a  little  experience.  One  step 
more,  and  we  arc  on  the  ground  we  propose  to  oc¬ 
cupy  in  this  paper.  No  sane  person  has  ever  been 
able  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  human  duty  from  the 
idea  of  doing  something.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  the  work  done  should  be  ri'inunerative,  or  even 
productive,  in  the  economical  signification  of  those 
words.  Indeed,  the  best  sort  of  work  is  not  demon¬ 
strably  either  one  or  the  other.  Still,  it  is  labor.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  idleness.  Idleness  essentially  ine.ans 
neglect  or  absence  of  duty ;  and  neglect  or  absence  of 
duty  inevitably  invites  the  full  weight  of  that  curse 
whose  load  can  be  materially  lightened  by  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  active  obligations,  and  alacrity  in  per¬ 
forming  them. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  side  of  the  question. 


A  glance  at  its  practical  side  will  but  enforce  the 
same  conclusion.  Who  are  the  most  mi.-erahle 
people  in  the  world  ’?  Idle  men.  They  are  a 
bunlen  to  themselves,  and  they  are  an  unmitigated  i 
nuisance  to  their  neighbors.  The  idle  man  lies  in 
bed  of  a  morning  a«  long  as  ever  he  can,  not  because  ! 
he  is  content  to  be  there,  but  because  he  dreads  to  ' 
get  up  and  find  nothing  wherewith  to  entertain  Lis  ' 
vacuity.  As  far  as  other  people  are  concerned,  it  i 
is  a  thousand  pities  he  ever  gets  out  of  it ;  for  as  i 
long  as  he  is  in  a  recumbent  position,  though  he  is 
himself  doing  no  good,  he  is  doing  no  positive  harm 
to  others.  It  is  when  he  is  dressed,  and  Invades  an  ; 
arena  where  he  is  not  wanted,  and  which  docs  not  ! 
belong  to  him,  that  he  becomes  such  a  torment  and  ! 
a  plague.  He  expects  to  have  some  occupation  or  : 
ottier  —  .alw.ays  of  a  worthless,  and  often  of  a  j 
mischievous  kind  —  found  for  him  by  those  v/ho  ar^ 
busy  attending  to  their  own ;  and,  as  the  world  is  ' 
much  too  absorbed  with  its  own  pressing  engage-  ! 
ments  to  concern  itself  about  his  feeble  wants,  he  ! 
bsgins  the  d.ay  by  being  ill-tempered  with  it  In-  | 
deed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  idle  man  is 
usually  out  of  humor  till  luncheon-time.  Very 
often  ho  has  workeil  himself  by  that  hour  into  such 
a  sulky  riige  with  himself  and  everything,  that  the  ’ 
announcement  even  of  one  of  his  chief  amusements  ' 
Is  powerless  to  restore  his  equanimity.  Now  and  ' 
then,  liowever,  a  chance  of  eating  and  drinking  docs  ^ 
make  him,  for  a  brief  period,  an  endurable  member  | 
of  society.  But  it  is  not  fur  long.  Even  an  idle  il 
man  cannot  eat  and  drink  forever;  and  in  the 
mitldle  of  the  day,  when  he  c.an  e.at  and  drink  no  | 
further,  his  occupation  has  o’nce  more  gone.  The 
papers  have  been  olfered  him,  but  he  never  finds 
anything  in  them.  That  they  are  printed  at  all  is 
a  sounro  of  constant  wonderment  to  him.  If  a 
cheap  Liberal  journal  happens  to  proviile  him  with 
a  very  lull  account  of  a  very  n.asty  trial,  in  that 
case  he  prevails  upon  himself  to  read,  and  the  day 
may  be  reg.irded  as  an  olT-day  with  him.  For  once, 
he  is  not  .absolutely  idle. 

But  even  the  pruriency  of  Radic.alisrn,  .anxious  to 
push  its  fortunes,  is  un.able  to  provide  him  with  five 
columns  of  dirt  every  day  in  the  week ;  ami,  when 
the  supply  of  printed  indecency  runs  short,  the  poor 
creature  has  to  fall  back  upon  himself.  And  what 
a  fall !  He  collapses  utterly,  curses  the  inherent  diil- 
ness  of  things,  and  hesitates  between  hanging  himself 
and  going  to  bed  again.  He  finally  solves  hisiloiibts 
by  having  .a  glass  of  sherry  : 

. . . .  “  The  heart  that  cankered 
Hath  one  infallible  resource,  —  the  tankard,” 

writes  S.  C.  C. ;  and  the  man  tliat  is  bored  has  the 
same  adinir.able  remedy  within  his  reach.  The  idle 
man  is  always  bored,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  is  liis 
friend  in  need.  It  is  the  one  great  in.stitution  of  his 
life.  It  has  this  slight  drawback,  that  it  ultim  itely 
aggravates  the  malady  it  is  intended  to  alleviate. 
Periodical  glasses  of  sherry  ruin  the  digestion,  induce 
dyspepsia,  and  make  a  liver ;  and  when  a  man  is,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  idle  and  suffering  from  the 
liver,  no  intelligent  jury  could  possibly  refuse  to 
ple.id  extenuating  cireuinstances  for  any  one  who 
violently  ’got  rid  of  him.  “  Tlie  devil  and  all ’’is 
supposed  to  be  a  strong  and  expressive  phr.ase  ;  but 
it  is  miicli  too  weak  to  express  the  h.abitual  mood  of 
a  human  being  suffering  from  such  a  complication  of 
disorders.  Were  his  miseries  confined  to  himself 
alone,  we  should  not  care  one  straw.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  nobody  is  secure  against  being  called  upon,  ever 
and  anon,  to  share  them. 
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lie  is  perpetually  in  the  way  of  those  who  cannot 
help  bein"  about  hitii ;  and  when  he  has  made  him- 
self  so  unbearable  that  he  positively  has  it  in  his 
wer  to  confer  the  <;reate3t  ainount  of  conceivable 
ppincss  simply  by  takin;;  himself  off,  he  merely 
transfers  his  odious  presence  to  people  on  whom  he 
has  still  less  ri^'ht  to  inll  ct  it.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
decencies  of  life  remler  it  possible,  he  makes  a  round 
of  calls,  and  touts  throiin'Ii  the  nei'j;hborhoo.l  to  find 
somebody  as  idle  as  hiur^elfor  foolishly  goi.d-natured 
enough  to  seem  to  be  so. 

But  it  is  i.ot  time  —  either  his  own  or  other  peo¬ 
ple’s —  alone  that  he  wastes.  He  is  eijaally  un¬ 
sparing  of  their  money.  .lust  as  industry  is  in  Itself 
the  most  thrifty  of  ail  things,  so  is  idleness  In  Itself 
the  most  wasteful.  Information  and  profit  .are  often 
to  be  had  gratis;  but  amusement  never  is.  All  day 
long  the  idle  man  is  yearning  .and  yawning  to  be 
amu'cd;  and,  if  he  is  to  get  it,  be  must  perforce  pay 
for  it.  Even  glasses  of  sherry  cost  .soinetliing.  An¬ 
other  item,  that  of  locomotion,  —  for  iille  meii  are 
invariably  pos.se3sed  by  the  demon  of  unrest,  —  is  a 
much  more  serious  one.  Eigiitoenpenee  goes  a  long 
way  in  periodical  single  glasses  of  sherry  tor  one  .af¬ 
ternoon,  but  it  docs  not  go  far  In  hansom  cabs. 
To  ascenil  from  very  shiall  things  to  great,  it  dors  not 
go  at  all  towar.is  paying  for  a  tiiur  in-haud,  or  even 
for  mail- phaetons  and  thoroiighbie  Is. 

Uiiineis  to  other  people,  in  or.lcr  not  to  be  com- 
j  pelleil  ever  to  dine  alone;  cigars  to  other  people,  in 
order  never  to  have  to  smoke  alone ;  boxes  for  other 
pco|)le,  in  order  never  to  be  obligeil  to  go  to  the 
theatre  alone,  —  are  e.xpensive  methods  of  procuring 
society  and  killing  time.  But  even  those  wiiom  the 
idle  man  thus  selfi-hly  regales  are  tlicmstlvos  often 
led  by  his  mean  munificence  into  outlay  which  they 
cm  ill,  or  not  at  all,  alford.  He  is  probably  ruining 
himself,  but  he  is  also  injuring  them.  They  drc.ad 
his  approach,  and  they  inw.irdly  deprecate  his 
hospitality.  Tlie  hist  and  worst  consequences  we 
have  not  even  glanced  at.  It  is  idleness  that  make 
some  rich  men  take  to  gambling  and  the  turf.  'I'liey 
crave  for  excite.nent,  and  they  must  h.ave  it,  at  all 
cost  and  under  all  risks.  Thus  it  is  idleness  which 
fells  ancestral  oaks,  mortgages  patrimonial  acres, 
dishonors  great  names,  and  imperils  an  ari.stoeratic 
order  that  is  even  more  useful  than  it  is  ornamental. 
It  is  idleness  which  has  m.ade  severrd  pairicians  of 
our  time  more  democratic  in  etfeet  than  .fohn  Bright, 
more  subversive  than  Fenianism,  —  more  loat'isomc, 
if  possible,  than  Finlen.  Against  insolent  levellers 
and  dirty  blasphemers  Saciety  can  contend ;  but 
against  scandalous  young  peers  and  titled  spend¬ 
thrifts  Conservatism  fights  in  vain.  We  wonder  if 
the.se  “  sad  lolens,”  who  are  so  solicitous  to  “  soil  a 
name  for  aye.”  are  aware  that  they  are  thus  inlliet- 
ing  irreparable  hurt  on  something  intlnitely  more 
precious  than  themselves  or  their  house  V  Lords,  it 
IS  true,  may  easily  fade  ;  buf,  in  .spite  of  the  com¬ 
bined  authority  of  Goldsmith  and  .Johnson,  we  make 
bold  to  say  that,  when  once  destroyed,  they  are 
even  more  dillicult  to  supply  afresh  than  a  bold 
peasantry,  —  a  fact  which  several  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  learning  to  their  cost.  But  liutnaii  nature 
and  human  society  are  so  coiistitiiteil  that  nothing 
can  destroy  them  except  their  own  folly ;  and  the 
peatest  folly  of  which  they  can  possibly  be  guilty  is 
idleness. 

The  industry  of  a  nobleman,  or  of  any  person  of 
vast  possessions,  goes  twice  as  far,  and  is  thought 
twice  as  much  of,  as  the  industry  of  a  person  who  is, 
by  needier  cireumstanees,  compelled  to  it.  May  we 


not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  Manjuis  of  Bute  is 
about  to  show  the  purposeless,  indolent  young  men  of 
the  time  what  an  individual  of  exalted  rank  and  colos¬ 
sal  income  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  with  such  a  gift  ? 
He  has  just  come  into  £.300,000  a  year,  and  has  been 
making  speeches  which  do  infinite  credit  both  to  his 
head  and  heart,  and  augur  ausjilcioiisl  v  for  his  future 
career.  Except  that  a  U  idieal  journalist  unwarrant¬ 
ably  declared  him  to  have  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
newspaper  rumor  has  not  hitherto  been  busy  with 
his  iiaiiiu.  That  is  all  in  liis  favor.  We  tlierefore 
tru.st  and  believe  that  the  possessor  of  such  a  splen¬ 
did  fortune  and  such  glorioiw  prospects  will,  by  the 
industrious  usefulness  of  his  life,  .address  a  practical 
rebuke  to  those  pests  of  society.  Idle  Men. 
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Tin-;  rumor  that  Tennyson  has  a  long  poem  —  the 
longest  he  has  ever  written  —  nearly  ready  for  the 
pre.ss,  has  jirobably  grown  out  of  the  fact  that 
Browning  is  engaged  on  a  work  announced  to  appear 
some  time  during  the  winter. 

Tiik  richest  Ciiinese  library  in  the  world  is  now 
in  St.  Petersburg.  It  consists  of  11,007  volumes, 
with  a  number  of  wood  engravings  ami  MSS.  It 
has  been  collected  by  the  Russian  Consul-General 
in  Pekin,  who  Is  now  anxious  to  sell  it  to  some  insti¬ 
tution. 

A  Fkkxcii  chemist  claims  to  have  discovered  a 
method  of  iiiannfaeturing  transparent  looking-glasses, 
—  terms  which  seem  to  imply  a  seli'-contradietion. 
Insteail  of  mercury  he  uses  platinum  for  the  b.aek 
of  the  gl.i-'s;  and  his  preparation  has  the  virtue  of 
concealing  every  defect  in  the  gla.ss  itself.  M.  Doile 
says  that  his  looking-glass  in  iy  be  used  for  windows, 
so  transparent  is  it. 

It  is  stated  that  the  proiluetion  of  wine  in  Fr.ance 
was  G8  millions  of  hectolitres  (l,-t3<i,G;j7,.35C  gallons) 
in  1805;  in  18G7  it  was  65  mililors  of  hectolitres 
( 1, 1 30, 623,355  gallons)  ;  and  this  year  the  vintage 
is  esiimated  to  be  72iuirMOiis  of  hectolitres  (1,584, 
69G,024  gallons).  If  this  increase  continues,  the 
Coming  Man  will  certainly  have  the  opportunity  of 
drinking,  if  he  should  be  “so  dispoged,”  as  Mrs. 
Gamp  would  say. 

A  ci.EVKii  young  sculptor,  by  name  George  Mac- 
callnin,  has  just  died  in  Scotland.  He  was  engaged 
in  a  group  of  figures  for  the  Prince  Consort  Memo¬ 
rial  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Like  so  many  other 
Scotch  artists,  Maecalltim  raised  himself  from  a  very 
obscure  position  entirely  by  the  skill  of  Jjis  hand 
and  brain.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  young  man  of 
great  promise ;  and  he  has  lell  behiml  hiai  several 
works  as  indications  of  what  lij  might  in  mature 
years  have  accomplished. 

There  Is  a  rumor  abroad  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
engaged  upon  a  life  of  George  HI.,  of  whom  he 
pruposes  to  make  a  hero.  The  I.ondon  Review 
remarks:  “It  is  impos-siblc  to  say  what  ilr.  Carlyle 
may  not  do,  but  we  sincerely  trust  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  report.  Indeed,  avhen  one  thinks 
of  the  great  genius  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who  interpreted  Cromwell  for 
us,  who  first  acquainted  his  countrymen  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  German  literature,  and  then  of  the 
sham  political  prophet  who  put  slavery  into  a  nut¬ 
shell  and  afterwards  shot  Niagara,  one  is  disposed 
to  think  that  after  a  certain  age  no  man  whose  rep- 
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clin(;in^  to  his  bag,  to  his  coat,  anil  to  his  uiiibrslla 
with  a  kinil  of  ferocity  that  suggests  that  he  would 
nther  lose  blood  than  allow  any  one  of  these  encuiii- 
branees  to  be  taken  from  him.  Let  him  be  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  pressure  of  a  crowd ;  sipieezed  in  tlie 
very  thick  of  a  pressing  mob  eager  tor  their  tickets, 
his  face  gradn.a'ly  blackeninir,  yet  never  budging  an 
inch,  and  as  apparently  dead  to  the  heavy  bluntness, 
of  a  wooden  leg  on  his ‘foot  its  if  he  were  made  of 
cork ;  picture  all  this  to  yourself,  and  you  will  get  a 
pretty  fair  .notion  of  the  typical  English  excursion¬ 
ist." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  prints  the  following  pa¬ 
thetic  sketch  of  Charles  M.iryon  :  — 

“  Oa  the  13th  of  February  in  the  present  year 
Charles  Meryon  died  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of 
Charenton,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  the  second 
time  some  months  before.  The  etchings  which  form 
the  monument  of  his  strange  and  tormented  genius 
will  preserve  his  memory  among  those  wlio  unite  to 
a  love  of  art  a  tolerance  or  preference  for  its  darker 
ami  more  fantastic  sliapes ;  and  a  short  memoir  by 
his  friend,  M.  liurty,  In  the  Chiviiiqite  des  Aiis,  en¬ 
ables  us  to  take  a  passing  gUuce  at  tha  tragedy  of 
his  life. 

“  His  original  profe.ssion  was  the  navy,  in  which, 
however,  the  eccentric  manifestations  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  allowed  him  to  reach  no  higher  than  the  initial 
grade  of  aspirant  or  midshipman.  In  this  capacity 
he  made  the  tour  of  the  world  in  the  corvette  Le 
Ilhin.  One  of  his  brother  officers  related  to  M. 
Burty  the  following  singular  instance  of  his  dis- 
ordensl  force  of  will.  Tlie  coininander  of  his  ship, 
a  noted  iiiariinet,  maintained  with  unusual  .strictness 
the  sanctity  of  the  ‘captain’s  gig,’  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  it  was  often  difficult  for  the  mids'iij)- 
men  to  get  on  shore  when  the  vc.ssel  was  moored  off 
a  station.  On  the  occasion  of  their  being  stationed 
for  a  long  time  in  the  bay  of  Akaroa,  near  Banks’s 
Peninsula,  New  Zealand,  young  Meryon  applied  for 
permission  to  go  on  shore  and  luiild  a  boat  himself 
for  the  use  of  his  comrades.  Oa  landing,  he  chose 
an  enormous  yew  in  the  forest,  and  having  had  it 
cut  down  by  the  ship’s  carpenters,  settled  liimself 
beside  it  with  his  tools,  and  remained  there  for  three 
months  without  returning  to  the  ship.  He  was  frail 
and  delicate  in  appearance,  and  suffered  severely 
from  the  frightful  labor  of  shaping  and  hollowing 
out  a  boat  from  the  immense  trunk.  But  in  three 
months’  time  it  was  finished,  and  proved  so  good 
and  seaworthy  a  specimen  of  boat-building,  that 
Captain  Berard,  tl»e  commander,  presented  it,  on  his 
return,  to  the  naval  museum  of  Toulon,  where  we 
hare  heard  that  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 

“  When  Meryon  left  the  navy,  he  took  to  the  bu.«- 
iness,  or  profession,  of  engraving ;  but  .xoou  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  production  and  publication  in 
company  with  his  friend  Dclatre,  of  the  strange 
series  of  etchings  which  appeared  under  the  general 
title  ‘  Paris,’  and  which  arc  now  among  the  most  ar¬ 
dently  sought  rarities  in  this  branch  of  art.  The 
irrepressible  eccentricity  which  was  afterwards  re¬ 
vealed  in  its  true  character  apjieared,  not  only  in 
the  ‘  haunted  ’  look  which  pervades  the  whole  series, 
but  in  the  introduction  of  strange  figures  and  faces 
m  the  air,  or  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  still  more 
m  the  singular  verses  which  Meryon  engr.aved  on  the 
plates  to  serve  as  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning. 
Botli  the  versi^s  and  the  pictured  visions  remind  one 
of  William  Blake,  but  the  French  mystic  h.as  neither 
the  scriptural  sublimity  nor  the  childlike  play  of  fancy 


which  illuminate  so  much  in  the  bewildering  pic¬ 
ture  pmuns  and  poem-plctnres  of  the  Englishmem 
From  18o0  to  18B0  Meryon  continued  this  mode  of 
life,  watched  over  by  his  faithful  friend  Delikre, 
who-^e  task  was  reiidereil  more  and  more  difficult  by 
the  advances  of  the  malady  which  was  to  destroy 
him. 

“  The  gloom  of  his  spirit  seems  to  have  been  precip- 
.ifated  by  a  slight  incident,  .after  the  occurrence  of 
which  he  was  never  peaceful  or  cheerful  again.  His 
friend  Bracqtiemond,  the  f.unous  etcher,  having 
failed  to  find  him  at  home  one  day,  sketched  on  the 
wall,  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit,  a  sparrow  pouncing 
on  a  fly.  Meryon  took  this  as  a  symbol  of  his  des¬ 
tiny  ;  and  on  Delatre  inquiring,  some  days  after,  the 
cause  of  his  evident  depression,  he  pointeil  to  the 
sketch  on  the  wall.  ‘  I  can  no  more  avoid  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  wliieh  are  impending  over  me,’  said  he, 
‘than  that  Hy  will  escape  the  beak  of  that  bird.’ 
The  rest  of  bis  life  is  an  almost  unbroken  history 
of  madness,  alternating  with  intervals  of  fierce  artis¬ 
tic  activity. 

“  During  his  first  residence  at  Chiirenton  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  recovering  his  reason,  and  w:i8  removed 
by  sanguine  friends  only  to  be  replaced  there  in  the 
course  of  l.ist  year.  He  died  of  starvation,  believing 
himself  to  be  Christ  in  the  hinds  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  re.solved  not  to  defraud  the  weak  and  miserable 
by  satisfying  bis  hunger.  His  own  works  have 
every  mark  of  disordered  genius.  Old  Paris  was  no 
doubt  quaint  and  gloomy  to  all  eyes,  but  the  strange 
glamourof  d.irkness,  the  nameless  suspicion  of  horror, 
which  clings  to  its  gables  and  w<alls  and  gutters  in 
his  etchings,  is  the  shadow  of  an  inward  cloud." 

Pauis  is  at  once  the  most  economical  and  most 
extravagant  city  in  the  world.  The  French  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Star  gives  an  instance  of 
the  former  trait :  “  Amongst  the  curiosities  of  Paris 
life  decidedly  are  the  small  carts  which  trom  five  to 
six  every  morning  call  at  the  back  gates  of  embassiwr, 
palaces,  minixteres,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  great 
houses  in  general  to  purchase  the  remains  of  the  en¬ 
tremets,  desserts,  and  dinners  in  general,  left,  not 
by  the  upjier  ten  thousand  only,  but  likewise  by 
their  servants,  and  sold  every  morning  by  their 
cooks  to  the  emissaries  of  a  race  of  costennongers 
called  ‘  arlequins,’  whose  stalls  at  the  ‘  Halles  ’  are 
furnished  forth  by  these  ‘  baked  meats  ’  which  m.ade 
their  dchal  at  the  tables  of  those  who  rule  our  desti¬ 
nies.  Tlie  carts  are  closed  in,  and  recognizable  by 
the  sort  of  chimneys  in  the  top  to  admit  of  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air;  the  remains  are  thrown  ptle-mele 
into  the  carts,  and  paid  for  by  weight.  You  may  im¬ 
agine  the  aspect  pre.senteJ  by  thisn//n  podrida  when 
it  reaches  the  ‘  arlequin  ’  stall.  The  fii'st  process  is 
tlie  triaqe,  or  sorting,  —  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty 
when  portions  of  lobster  ala  Mayonnaise  besmeared 
with  soap  a  la  Jullienne  have  to  be  extracted  from 
the  remains  of  a  fruit  tart  in  which  they  are  embed¬ 
ded.  The  most  presentable  morsels  are  pared, 
cleaned(‘?),  and  arranged  on  a  dish ;  this  proce.ss  tak¬ 
ing  pl.ace  in  some  remote  corner  far  from  human 
ken,  as,  naturally,  its  mysteries  would  not  attract 
customers.  Strange  to  s.ay,  by  twelve  o’clock  these 
scraps  off  rich  men's  plates  are  eagerly  bought  up 
by  a  certain  class  of  poor  who  prefer  the  savory  fla¬ 
vor  to  more  wholesi>me  food.  What  cannot  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  pared  and  arranged  for  human  appetite  is 
sold  for  tlie  food  of  pet  house-dogs,  Italian  grey¬ 
hounds,  and  such  like  aristocratic  quadrupeds.  The 
bones,  however,  found  in  this  detritus  are  care- 
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fully  put  asitle,  and  sold  to  tlie  manufieturers  of 
concentrated  meat  essence  lozenges,  and  by  them, 
after  they  have  boiled  them  down,  sold  to  the 
makers  of  animal  black,  much  in  demand  by  house- 
piinters,  &e.  But  to  return  to  oiir  friends  the 
‘  arleqiiins.’  This  trade  of  buying  up  the  remains 
of  our  friends’  side  dishes  and  second  courses  is  b^’ 
no  means  a  bad  one,  —  many  of  those  who  pursue  it 
retij-e  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  on  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  a  year.  Pas  mat !  "The  next  branch  of  this 
trade  is  the  b.akcrs  en  vieux,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  sign  which  attracts  many  a  true  lover  of  antiijui- 
ties,  ‘  Moribond  de  Meiibles  en  Vietix.’  Ancient 
furniture,  even  though  stained  by  age  and  rust,  we 
all  appreciate ;  but  ancient  bread,  stained  by  ink 
and  mould,  we  scarcely  relish.  Yet  it  is  a  remuner¬ 
ative  trade  to  collect  the  crusts  thrown  away  by 
college  lioys  or  dropped  by  these  c.areless  youngsters 
in  their  playgrounds,  trampled  on  and  inked  often¬ 
times,  but  gathered  by  chlffonniers  and  sold  to  these 
second-hand  bakers,  and  by  them  sorted.  The 
cleanest  of  these  soiled  and  uninviting  crusts  are 
dried  in  an  oven,  rasped,  and  then  sold  for  the 
‘  croute  au  pot,’  with  which  soup  all  familiar  with 
French  cuisines  are  well  acquainted.  Furthermore, 
these  choice  bits  of  old  bread  are  cut  up  into  the 
three-cornered  morsels  which,  fried  in  butter,  adorn 
the  dishes  of  the  vegetables,  &c,  we  enjoy  at  our 
favorite  restaurant  But  there  yet  remains  a  mass 
of  mud-stained,  dust-soiled  scraps  which  once  were 
bread;  this  is  worked  up  in  a  mortar,  pulverized, 
and  sold  as  the  cliapelure  hlnnche  in  which  our  cut¬ 
lets  are  dressed,  or,  to  use  the  technical  term,  pane  : 
and  as  chapehti^  brune  which  is  sifted  over  the  small 
hams  called  jamhonneaux.  There  still  remains  a 
dust  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  work  up,  — 
this  is  blackened  in  the  oven,  and  reduced  to  an  im¬ 
palpable  black  powder,  mixed  with  honey,  to  which 
IS  added  a  few  drops  of  peppermint,  and  sold  as  an 
infallible  cure  for  toothache,  for  which  ailment  it  is 
said  to  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  anything  ‘  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  faculty.’  ” 


METAPHYSICS  AND  THEOLOGY. 

At  the  end  of  every  road  there  stands  a  wall. 

Not  built  by  hands  —  impenetrable  —  bare. 

Behind  it  lies  an  unknown  land.  And  all 

The  paths  men  plod  tend  to  it,  and  end  there. 

Each  man,  according  to  his  humor,  paints 

On  that  bare  wall  strange  landscapes :  dark  or 
bright. 

Peopled  with  forms  of  fiends  or  firms  of  saints ; 

Hells  of  Despair  or  Edens  of  Delight. 

'Then,  to  his  fellows  “  Tremble  !  ”  or  “  Rejoice  !  ” 

The  limner  cries,  “  for  lo,  the  Land  beyond  !  ” 

And  ever,  acquiescent  to  his  voice. 

Faint  echoes  from  that  painted  wall  respond. 

But,  now  .and  then,  with  sacrilegious  hand. 

Some  one  wipes  off  those  painted  landscapes  all. 

Muttering,  “  O  fools,  and  slow  to  understand. 
Behold  your  bourne,  —  the  impenetrable  ivall !  ” 

Whereas,  an  eager,  angered  crowd  exclaims, 

“  Belter  than  yon  dead  wall  —  though  pale  and 
faint  — 

Our  faded  Edens  1  Better  fiends  and  flames, 

By  Fancy  painted  in  her  coarsest  paint 


“  On  the  blind,  bald,  unquestionable  face 
Of  that  obstruction,  than  its  cold,  unclad, 

And  callous  emptiness,  without  a  tr.ice 
Of  any  prospect,  either  good  or  bad.” 

And  straightway  the  old  work  begins  again 
Of  picture-painting.  And  men  shout,  and  call 
For  response  to  their  plc.asure  or  their  p-iin. 
Getting  back  echoes  from  that  painted  wall. 


FACES. 

A  TKiiison  is  in  the.  city. 

By  night  and  by  day. 

And  whenever  that  terror  passes 
I  tremble  and  jiray. 

And  the  eye  of  my  soul  closes  swiftly 
To  shut  it  away. 

Not  the  sneer  of  the  worldling. 

The  smirk  of  the  saint. 

Not  the  poor  lost  women 
AYitli  their  smile  of  paint. 

But  fices,  and  ever  faces. 

With  a  warning  faint. 

Faces,  and  ever  faces. 

They  pass  on  the  stream,  — 

Piteous  human  faces. 

Like  things  in  a  dream  ; 

Morning  and  night,  and  most  awful 
In  the  gaslight  gleam. 

Faces,  terrible  faces. 

With  a  tale  unsaid. 

Fixed  human  faces 

Whence  the  light  has  fled  ; 

Faces,  and  ever  faces. 

Where  the  soul  is  dead. 

Faces,  lost  pale  faces. 

Of  the  rich  or  the  poor. 

Faces  of  hearts  where  meanness 
Hath  eat  to  the  core. 

Faces,  —  the  signs  of  spirits 
That  muse  no  more. 

The  sadness  of  these  faces 
Is  sad  beyond  belief, 

^Meaner  than  the  shrill  sorrow 
Of  the  harlot  or  the  thief ; 

The  gladness  of  these  faces 
Is  sadder  than  their  grief. 

O.  there  seems  hope  for  evil. 

Though  bloodiest  crime  befall,  — 

But  life  that  hath  neither  beauty 
Nor  foulness,  — it  is  so  small ! 

Alas,  for  the  frozen  spirits 
That  do  not  stir  at  all ! 

They  gather  the  gold  and  raiment. 

They  buy  and  they  pay  ; 

But,  an !  at  the  glimpse  of  their  faces 
I  tremble  and  pray. 

And  the  eye  of  my  soul  closes  quickly 
To  shut  them  away. 

Roiikrt  Buciiaxax. 
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